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A new epoch for nude movies is on the way to this 
country from England-all thanks to the world 
of Harrison Marks. Marks, formerly a still 
photographer, is working on the 
assumption that everyone is getting tired 
of seeing low-budget skin flicks. 

Well, maybe not everyone, but even 
habitues of the adults-only type 
of screen entertainment will be pleased 
with tiie scenery that strolls around 
the Harrison Marks studios. 

Unlike the old days, when nude movies 
were often easily confused 
with horror movies— 

the females in them looking more like witches 
than anything else—a typical 
Marks woman has both talent 
and good looks in great abundance. 

But perhaps foremost among 
the innovations of Marks is his 
use of plot: all the 
movies he produces 
and directs have one! 

This is of course a great improvement 
over the current American nude 
cinema which seldom hears of 
such a thing, or, at best, 
presents only a feeble excuse for 
the nudity of the harpies featured. 

There’s scenery, too. 

Working with a relatively high budget, 

Marks employs props and costumes every bit as 
striking as the shapely women who star in his 
productions. Though somewhat reticent about the 
principles of his art, Marks did comment to us 
that his main objective in the movies he 
makes is the capturing of feminine beauty in motion. 

A screening of one of his recent efforts^ 

convinced us that he is 

doing well in achieving this objective. 

The world of Harrison Marks is populated 

by some of the most beautiful nude models in Europe. 

His use of them on the screen is nothing short of sensational. 
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WHEN NOT STARRING IN HIS OWN PRO¬ 
DUCTIONS (SEE CHICAGO-TYPE GANG¬ 
STER AT LEFT t MARKS MAY BE FOUND 
BEHIND A CAMERA OR DIRECTING FROM 
THE SIDELINE. BEAUTIFUL GIRLS MAY 
BE FOUND ANYWHERE AND EVERY¬ 
WHERE AROUND THE STUDIO. AND THEY 
OUTNUMBER THE MEN TEN TO ONE 







WHEN SHOOTING A 
TOULOUSE - LAUTREC 
SEQUENCE, MARKS 
HIMSELF TOOK THE 
LEAD AS THE GREAT 
PAINTER AND WALKED 
ON HIS KNEES FOR 
DAYS TO SIMULATE 
LAUTREC'S HEIGHT. 
HIS KNEES GOT VERY 
SORE, BUT WHO'D 
NOT DO THE SAME IF 
HE COULD BE IN THE 
COMPANY OF SUCH 
VISUAL DELIGHTS. 






BY DAVID EAMES 


A LITTLE GUY SEEN IN THE BIG PARADE. 

I make an honest living belly-sticking at Tobey's Club. In Europe, I'm told, or in some of those swell spots 
in South America, I'd be called a croupier, but here at Tobey's I'm just a stickman. I've been doing this work 
for a long time, and I never worked anywhere else but here at the Club; it s been my home, you might say, 
because my father worked here as a dealer most of his life until his hands got knotted up with arthritis and he 
couldn't hold the cards properly. As a kid I hung around the place a good deal and when I was old enough 
Tobey took me on, first as assistant barkeep, then as a shill, next as a cashier and finally as a stickman at the 
dice tables. My career won t progress much from here, I suppose; Tobey has often told me I II never make a 
greet gambler. He says I have too much heart, whatever that means. So I m rather comfortably settled in this 
lob. I’ve found the little niche that fits me and for the most part I'm satisfied. I've seen others come and go, 
werkng this place and that, dreaming and scheming fer a club of their own or at least a plushy job at, say, Monte 
Carlo. But most of them never make it and they eat their hearts out for nothing, so who's better off, me or them^ 
Besides, Tobey has been good to me over the years; as I said before, this place is home to me. 

Working in a gambling house you see an awful lot of life, you can't help it. Most of the guys have stones to 
tell, of fortunes made in a couple of hours, or of tremendous sums lost in twenty minutes,- of the time Clark Gable 
gave them a five-hundred-dollar tip after a lucky streak; of systems—simple, fantastic, uncanny, insane; of big 
spenders, f r ee-loaders, divorcees and drunks; of the characters of all kinds that make up what Tobey calls The 
Big Parade. I've got a few stories myself, though the things I've actually seen don't compare with what some 
fellows say the/ve seen. For example, I remember a big guy several years ago who ran out of the Club bawling 
like a baby and came back later with a small sledge hammer and smashed up a whole row of quarter slot 
machines before he could be stopped. And I'll never forget the time, years ago, when three of the Club girls lured 
me into a game of strip poker and got me down to my skivvies, or the time a bartender named Jimmy who was 
an astrologist predicted the Club would be held up and robbed on a certain night and it was—by Jimmy himself. 
Then there was that famous fight between my old man and the faro dealer from Vegas. But the story I want to tell 
is hardly as exciting and I'll bet no one else remembers it at all. It has to do with a little guy who drifted in one 
time, a guy by the name of Sandy. 

It was my night off, but I was hanging around watching the action, which was moderate. I first noticed him 
standing in front of a dollar slot, working the thing slowly and gently, concentrating to beat hell. He was dressed 
m demm pants and jacket, both faded almost pure white,- his skin was brown and crinkly like an onion and his hair 
so sun-bleached and thin you could hardly see it ; he was a tiny, slight fellow, delicate you might say; he looked 
for all the world like a hobo, except he was so clean. He seemed to have trouble operating the machine and I 
watched for several minutes before I realized why—one arm was smaller than the other, shrivelled and crooked. 
He kept it tucked close to his side, with the little fingers at the end of it clamped to the front of his jacket, and he 
worked the slot machine with the other hand and arm, which were full-sized and, by comparison, massive. Well, 
he played for an hour or more, losing a little, and then, by God, he hit. He looked around, pleased and worried 
a bit because the silver dollar didn't come pounnq out of the machine the way it is in the movies. Then he said, 
to nobody in particular, "I hit the ,ackpot." I couldn't hear him exactly, but I could read it from his mouth. He said 
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it again, but so quietly no one paid 
attention. I felt sorry for the little guy 
and I went over and asked what the trou¬ 
ble was. 

“I just hit the jackpot,” he said again 
in a high, quiet voice. 

“Hell, brother.” 1 told him, “don’t be 
embarrassed. Yell* it out. JACKPOT!” 

He got a bit frightened then, it 
seemed, and almost jumped. “But the 
money,” he said. “Where’s the money?” 
“Here comes the little lady now.” 

The guy stood there with a silly grin 
on his race while one of the girls exam¬ 
ined the machine, wrote down its number 
and location and then counted out crisp 
twenties into his good hand. “Three hun¬ 
dred bucks.” he said finally. “Dammie!” 
“What arc you going to do with it?” 
“Do? I’m going to buy myself a couple 
of drinks. I’m going to celebrate.” 

He took a step toward the bar. “Come 
on.” he said after a moment, “you too.” 

We sat at the bar over whiskey-and- 
sodas for quite a spell, and he talked 
about himself in that funny rambling way 
that lonely people do. He was a fruit 
picker, he said. He had been following 
crops for better than twenty years and 
had been in e\en state in the Union. He 
had just finished up the pear season in 
the Sacramento Valiev and he was on his 
way to Illinois. 

“1 was going to catch a height,” he 
said, “but now, wellsir, now I guess I’ll 
h\\\ me a Pullman berth.” 

“Why not go south,” I suggested, 
“where it’s warm?” 

“No,” lie said, “no, I got to get to 
Illinois” 

“WTiat's in Illinois?” 

“Wellsir, fact is. I’ve got to get my 
sleeping bag. I got a sleeping bag in 
Illinois. Fella’s been keeping it there for 
me. He’s got a garage outside of Chicago 
a little ways, and he let me leave it with 
him a couple of years back.” 

“A couple of years! What makes vou 
think it’ll still be there?” 

He just looked at me then, as though 
that was about the oddest question he’d 
ever heard, and I shrugged and turned 
b^k to my drink. It gave me the shivers. 

Say,” lie said, “mv name is Sandv. 
What's yours?” 

I told him and he said, “Well, say, 
thats fine.” He stuck out his hand—the 
crippled one—and my own jumped out 
to take it, as if to show that I wasn’t 
bothered by his handicap, that it didn't 
mean a thing to me, that I had hardly 
noticed. It did botheT me though; his 
hand felt soft and fragile, and I ended 
up kind of fingering it the way an old 
lady shakes hands, instead of giving a 
real shake. I felt 1 was touching a part 
of him more intimate than a hand, like 
his knee perhaps, or his stomach. 

Wellsir, lie said loudlv, “how ’hout 
another round?” 
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I said I didn't mind if I did, but I said 
I’d buv. He got huffy then; he said he’d 
do the buving, thank you very much, and 
he got out his roll of bills with much 
ceremony and peeled one off and slapped 
it on the bar. 

“I been lucky once," he said with a 
big smile. “Who’s to say I can’t do ’er 
again?” 

“Maybe, brother. Maybe you can. But 
don’t try the same machine,” I added, 
because 1 saw' him looking that way. 

“I’ll tell vou,” he said, leaning toward 
me confidentially. “I’m new at this.” 

“You sure had me fooled.” 

“Now* you’re kidding. But tell me, 
what’s wrong with that ole machine?” 

“It won’t pay off again,” I explained, 
“not for two, three, maybe four nights. 
It’s fixed that way.” 

“You mean, it’s aooked?” 

“Not crooked, geared.” 

“How do you like that! Is all them 
machines—uh, geared?” 

“Sure, what do you think?” 

“How r do you know' so much about it?” 

“Oh, I’ve spent some time around 
here. Look, stav away from the slots. All 
you can do is lose. Why don’t you just 
take your bundle of dough and head for 
Chicago before you lose it?” 

I could sec in his face that he wasn’t 
about to do it, but I sort of liked the 
guv; I thought I might try doing him 
a favor. He answered me by calling for 
another drink. I decided, to hell with him. 

“It’s your dough,” I said, “but if vou’re 
going to gamble, do it right. Don’t give 
it all back to the slots.” 

“What then?” he wanted to know. 

“Craps. You know', dice. That’s the 
only way to make it in this joint. Take 
plenty of time. Go slow' and plav the 
line. And fade.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Fade. Bet against the shooter. Always 
fade. That wav. at least you’ve got a 
chance. Good luck, brother.” 

“Thanks! Thanks a lot,” he said as I 
got off the stool and moved away. 

Don t thank me,” I said. I meant it. 

I left him there and went out to get 
supper. I must have been gone a good 
hour, mavbc two. At any rate, it was time 
enough for the little guy to get a load on, 
and that’s just what he’d gone and done. 
I spotted him right awav when I got 
back, over at the far crap table. He had 
taken my advice, apparently, and I 
wished I hadn’t been so free with it. 
What surprised me was that one of the 
girls was with him; they aren’t paid to 
pay attention to small potatoes like that. 
And she w'as whispering to him and smil¬ 
ing and patting his shoulder nice as pie. 

About now I think I ought to tell vou 
something of the girls at the Club. Tobev 
hires them on the basis of four things: 
face, figure, intelligence and background. 
They’ve got to be pretty for obvious rea¬ 


sons, they've got to be well built because 
of the clothes Tobcy dresses them in; in¬ 
telligence is important simply because of 
the complex operation that a gambling 
house is, and background . . . well, that 
isn’t as obvious or easy to explain, but 
Tobcy always tells these girls whggj he 
hires them: “Look, this is no whore- 1 
house. Act like you're the daughter of a 
professor, just doing this job for a couple 
of months for laughs.” What he wants is 
clean-living girls, girls that behave the 
wav everybody's sister ought to, the 
marrying kind with a touch of sex. He 
says it gives the joint class and the 
customer confidence. I don’t alw'avs fol¬ 
low Tobcy and his theories, but I guess 
that’s why he’s running the Club and me 
just a stickman. Anyway, be pays high for 
the right kind of girl, the type I’ve just 
described. Then he puts them into blue 
silk shirts and striped pants that arc just 
about the tightest-fitting pants I’ve ever 
seen, so you sec. they’ve got to be shapely 
-not too fat, not too skinny, rather tall 
and with nice round backsides. Then 
Tobcy teaches them how to act, how to 
walk, how to put down wise guvs, how 
to drink, how' to talk to men. how' to be 
familiar but not intimate. Tobev says 
without his girls he wouldn't do the 
business he does by about half. 

I moved up closer to the table and I 
saw why Sandy was getting the royal 
treatment. He’d taken mv advice all 
right, but only part of it. He was rolling 
the dice himself, and it looked like he 
had raked in a tidy sum of money, the 
way he was pushing ten-dollar chips 
around the table. I edged nearer. 

“Hey! There he is! Dammie! There’s 
my good old buddv. How do vou like 
this, good buddy? How do you like it?” 

“Looks like you’re doing okay.” 

The little guy was flushed in the face 
and practicallv veiling in his funnv. high 
voice. “Okay? I WON EIGHTEEN 
HUN . eighteen hundred bucks! And 
I just begun! What’d the fella sav? I just 
begun to fight! Here wc go! ShooteT 
coming out!” 

He turned back to the table and rolled 
and I saw' it—he was shooting with his 
crippled hand. He held it up and out as 
though it were not a part of his body, 
preciously, as a violinist might ricat his 
instrument. Cupped in the palm, the dice$ 
rattled, clicked, chinked together until, 
as the trembling shaking motion of the 
hand increased, the sound became a whir¬ 
ring blur. Then the hand came down, the 
thin w'rist twisted and the w'hitc squares 
came hopping out across the tabic, gentlv 
bumping the backboard, plopping up¬ 
right like two tinv soldiers coming to at¬ 
tention. It w'as lovely. 

“Four’s the point, four. Bets please.” 

Sandy rolled again and made the point. 
There was a murmur around the table. 

(Continued on page 22) 



“I guess it would be safe to say she was the Jayne Mansfield of her day." 
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The Navy came out of the Koto Sea and steamed in two task forces 
across the calm South Pacific for ten days. The weather was clear and 
warm, and the temperature was in the upper 70*s. There were 93 war¬ 
ships and their train, including 23 transports which were lifting the men 
of the 1st Marine Division. 

It was Friday, August 7, 1942. 

At 2 A.M. there was a turn-to and grimly silent Marines wandered 
into chow to pick at their food. Usually they were garrulous men, quick 
to joke, quicker to rib one another. But this morning they weren t. 
Many of them didn't bother to enter the messhalls, but instead wandered 
topsides to watch the black, cloudless morning of the South Pacific. 

Lining the railings, Marines listened to the gentle throbbing of diesels 
and the sibilant hiss of the falling bow wave-the only sounds above a 
terse whisper; they were almost there. Quickly now an island would rise 
up black and shapeless and sprawling across the entire vapid face of 
the sea, and that would be it. So they watched hard "like a man looking 
into an open grave.” 

An hour later, Guadalcanal came out of the sea, and then Savo Island. 
Now the transports and their screening ships divided into wo groups— 
X-Ray Force ( Fuller, American Legion, Bellatrix, flagship McCawley, 
Barnett, Elliot. Libra, Hunter Liggett, President Adams and Ahena) 
steaming parallel to Guadalcanal behind heavy cruiser Chicago; Yoke 
Force ( Neville , President Jackson. Calhoun. Zeilin, Heyu ood, Gregory, 
Little, and McKean) edging northward of Savo. In two columns of 15 
and 8 ships they moved, and around them glided their destroyers and 
cruisers with all guns manned and ready. 

"We will recapture Guadalcanal and Tulagi which are now' in enemy 
hands,” Rear Admiral Richmond Kelly Turner, the amphibious com¬ 
mander, had told them in a prepared statement read over ships' speaker 
systems. "In this first forward step toward clearing the Japanese out of 
occupied territory we have strong support from the Pacific Fleet and 
from the air, surface and submarine forces . . (please turn page) 

IT WAS A BLACK, CLOUDLESS MORNING IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC. SOON THE 
ISLAND WOULD RISE OUT OF THE SEA . . . AN OPEN GRAVE. BY STAN SMITH 
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There was no hostile gunfire to shatter 
the blackness and stitch the night with 
tracer trails. No tocsin sounded. The 
ships crept closer and the men on bridges 
stared over at the land mass, refusing to 
believe that a surprise such as this could 
be so complete. And yet it was—the 
enemy was asleep. 

In the ready rooms of the three air¬ 
craft carriers, pilots listened to final 
briefings and all expected that the enemy 
would send up Zeroes to meet them. On 
the warships, gun captains said it was a 
typical Jap trick and nobody, anywhere 
in the task forces, was ready to admit that 
this well-nigh impossible approach would 
end in complete silence. 

The hands of ships* clocks moved in¬ 
exorably around to 5:30 and aboard the 
carrier group Vice Admiral Frank Jack 
Fletcher was sending off the first strike 
of bombers and fighters. From the dark, 
silent shore there still wasn't a sound. 
Transports crept into the faintly-outlined 
beaches in exact unloading position as 
planned, and the warships disported 
themselves off the installations to be 
bombarded. 

Finally, at 6 13 A M., the eight-inch 
guns of the heavy cruiser Quincy spat 
out the first salvo of the campaign at 
Guadalcanal's Lunga Point and, a mo¬ 
ment later, in a tremendous exhalation 
of flame and steel all warships in the 
two task forces joined in. A paroxysm of 
jagged light flashed low across the sky 
and on the target islands black earth, 
buildings, and fringing jungles heaved up 
in convulsive response. Soon the planes 
came in to bomb and strafe, and Marines 
-20.000 of them—standing on deck and 
staring at the land, saw' the explosions 
and heard the cacophony as they waited 
to go ashore, and for the first time felt 
better. 

Very quickly the planes found a target 
on Savo Sound, a native schooner at¬ 
tempting to escape, and they worked it 
o\cr and set it aflame. Some thought the 
schooner a Jap PT-boat carrying the en¬ 
emy’s high command, and there were 
other speculations. Attention then fo¬ 
cused on a burning oil dump and a small 
white building on Tulagi which had 
somehow remained intact throughout the 
first minutes of bombardment. More 
scuttlebutt. At 6:47 aboard the bridge of 
the transport Neville . tall, taciturn Navy 
Captain George B. Ashe, standing at the 
intercom, studied the sweep second of 
his w*atch and suddenly blurted: “Land 
the Landing Force!” 

Higgins boats and DUKVVs swung 
outboard on davits in preparation for 
the landings, at 8:05 A.M. Line of de¬ 
parture: 5,000 yards from the beaches. 

In Tokyo, radio station JOAK was on 
the air with a broadcast beamed to the 
West Coast; an Fnglish-speaking an¬ 
nouncer twitted his listeners: 44 Where arc 


the U.S. Marines hiding? They are sup¬ 
posed to be the best fighters in the world, 
vet nobody has even seen them . . .” 

Lieutenant Juntaro Maruyama, com¬ 
manding officer of the Special Detach¬ 
ment of Kurc Marines on Tulagi, was 
spending his last living hours in the small 
white building which w'as Radio Tulagi 
before shells from the light cruiser San 
Juan detaolished it. 

When told of strange ships in the har¬ 
bor. Maruyama had jumped out of bed 
and hurried up the radio tower to an 
observation platform. But midway along 
in his climb, the lieutenant saw the dark 
silhouettes of many ships and realized 
what they were. Instantly, he turned 
around. 

In Maruyama*s command were 250 
Marines, crack fighters w'ho could be de¬ 
pended upon to die hard; there were also 
1,500 labor troops on the island, who 
might not die quite so hard, but who 
could be counted upon to put up some¬ 
thing of a fight before surrender. These 
men—all of them—were ordered to fall 
back on pre-determined positions before 
the first wave of U.S. Marines stormed 
ashore. Maruyama sent off a contact re¬ 
port to Outer South Seas Force at Rab- 
aul, 570 miles to the north. At 6:30 
A.M., when the barrage was at its height, 
he sent an amplifying report: 

“Tulagi under severe bombardment 
from air and sea. Enemy task force 
sighted. One battleship, two cruisers, 
three carriers, fifteen destroyers, and 
thirty to forty transports.” 

Then Juntaro Maruyama, realizing 
death was imminent, made his peace. A 
fraction of a minute later, shells from 
cruiser San Juan screamed in to obliter¬ 
ate the radio shack and all within it. 

In Rabaul, Rear Admiral Gunichi Mi¬ 
kawa, commander in chief of the Eighth 
Fleet and Outer South Seas Force, was 
the recipient of the thunderbolts from 
Tulagi. 

Mikawa saw' the American landings as 
an opportunity to avenge the Midway 
defeat, the first real setback Japan had 
encountered in the war. As Admiral 
Nagumo’s Bat-div 3, Mikawa had been 
present when U.S. planes had bombed 
four first-line carriers beneath the waves. 
He well remembered the route of the 
great task force and its inglorious return 
to the home islands. In the aftermath, 
Mikawa had been relieved of command 
and sent home on two weeks’ leave pre¬ 
paratory to assuming command of a new 
station in the Pacific. 

At Setagava, a suburb of Tokvo, Mi¬ 
kawa had received a visit from Captain 
Toshikazu Ohmae, his chief of staff. The 
two men had discussed the past and fu¬ 
ture, and then Mikawa had sent the four- 
striper out to the site of the Eighth 
Fleet on an inspection tour. When, two 


weeks later, Mikawa broke his two-starred 
flag, from the ramshackle gray building 
which served as his headquarters ashore 
in Rabaul, he was once more a happy 
man. Here was an opportunity to serve. 

Soft-spoken and intense, Admiral Mi¬ 
kawa was highly regarded as a skilled 
career officer and an intellectual, a flpmi- 
rai whose distinct preference was for the 
traditional night attack in which the Im¬ 
perial Japanese Navy excelled. As Mi¬ 
kawa hurried to the messhall where his 
staff was already at work, the faithful 
Ohmae handed him still another mes¬ 
sage from the beleaguered garrison: 

“Enemy effecting simultaneous land¬ 
ings on Tulagi and Guadalcanal. We 
prav for enduring fortunes of war and 
will defend to the death.” 

It w f as 8:05 and Ohmae said: “Well, 
I guess they’re gone.” 

Mikawa nodded. “Yes,” he answered, 
“but w*e’re not—let’s try to avenge them 
quickly.” 

In the messhall, Mikawa’s staff w'as 
poring over charts of the Solomons and 
arranging for immediate transfer of avail¬ 
able forces to the islands. Already en 
route from Kavieng, at the head end of 
New' Island where Mikawa kept a large 
portion of his sea forces as insurance 
against MacArthur’s bombers, were heavy 
cruisers A oba, Kako and Kinugasa whose 
commanding officers had intercepted the 
Tulagi messages and, acting on their 
own, had put down the coast for a ren¬ 
dezvous they knew would be ordered by 
their scrappy admiral. 

Light cruisers Tenaru , Y ubari, and the 
old destroyer Yunagji w'ere also coming 
down, and Mikaw^a’s flagship heavy 
cruiser Chokai , was under way at full 
speed. 

Mikawa, with his staff, warmed to the 
job of vengeance. 

Three destroyers were diverted from 
escort dutv off Buna and Submarine 
Squadron 7, with a total of five long- 
range I-boats, was ordered to concentrate 
in the waters off Guadalcanal; two R- 
boats were pulled off war patrol in the 
sea lanes off Australia. Then Mikawa 
ordered the 25th Air Flotilla (Navy) to 
get Zeroes and Bettys aloft for an instant 
strike. As to present relief, there were 
100 rifles of the Sasebo Special Naval 
Landing Force and 310 rifles from a base 
reserve unit at Rabaul. Transport Meiyo 
Mcvvu was standing bv. with supply ship 
Soya and minelayer Tsugaru available for 
immediate escort duty'. 

“Get them under w*av at once—every¬ 
thing helps,” was Mikawa’s comment. 

japan’s interscrvice rivalry prevented 
the Army from contributing to Mikawa’s 
retaliatory measures, but the admiral 
philosophically resigned himself to using 
the forces at his command rather than 
buck red tape at the moment. So, now, 
(Continued on page 36) 
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ALL ABOUT 
SHAVING 

Then and now. By Will Harbridge 



Pogonotomy. 

It s the battleground for two diehard factions known 
as the “wets” and the “drys.“ It’s a sacred ritual in which 
women will never be able to join. It’s a mild form of self- 
mutilation that makes some weak-kneed and leaves others 
feeling refreshed. It’s a half-million dollar business. It’s 
a subject surrounded by so many misconceptions and 
fallacies that most men don’t even know’ how to go about 
it properly. 

But whatever else it might be, shaving is demonstrably 
a daily custom which all men have in common. Every 
morning, the entire adult male population of America— 
except for 200,000 beard-wearing action painters, musi 
cians and self-styled prophets—spends five million man¬ 
hours chopping up 500,000 miles of whiskers into 1.2 
trillion pieces. It’s almost a male counterpart to woman’s 
curse. 

As often as we perform this ritual, most of us know' 
very little about it, perhaps because it’s such a bore. But 
there was a time when it was considerably more than that. 
In early days, the discomfort involved in using primitive 
shaving tools made shaving a painful ordeal. Cavemen 
living 60,000 years ago bravely scraped off their whiskers 
with sharpened Hintstones. If they lived near the sea, they 
used sharks’ teeth instead, or else plucked out their whis¬ 
kers one bv one with a clam shell. The Egyptians used 
razors made of bronze, while the Mesopotamians made 
them of volcanic glass. Soldiers of the Roman Legions 
ftfhded off their beards with pumice stones, perhaps losing 
a little face in the process. With shaving so agonizing, 
the wearing of beards retained a certain popularity no 
matter what the changes in vogue. 

Fashions in face hair did vary, however, sometimes de¬ 
fending on martial considerations. Alexander the Great 
ordered his troops to cut off their beards so that enemy 


skirmishers couldn’t get a hand-hold. Charlemagne or¬ 
dered his soldiers to wear beards for identification. 

The first barbers appeared in ancient Greece. The first 
one in Rome hailed from Sicily, an island where barber- 
ing is still a traditional occupation. In the third century 
B.C. all Romans were ordered to shave every day, and 
they kept it up for 16 centuries. 

Then, in the 13th century, beards made a comeback in 
Europe, sometimes elaborately performed, starched or 
curled with irons. The vogue for fuzzy faces lasted till 
1610, when Louis XIII ol France, who couldn’t raise 
more than a little blond fu/z on his own chops, ordered 
his subjects to shave every da) so they'd look as much 
like a castrato as he did. A Spanish monarch gave the 
same command to his own people, and Russia's Peter the 
Great, slavishly eager to imitate Western European fash¬ 
ions, issued an order slapping a 100 ruble lint on an\ 
Russian caught wearing a beard. Queen Anne’s clean¬ 
shaven British troops, arriving in America, brought the 
custom of shaving with them. Most ol the founding fa¬ 
thers—Washington, Jefferson. Adams. Hamilton, ct aL— 
were smooth-shaven. As the 10th century began, beards 
bounced back. Through the War ol 1812 and the Civil 
War, soldiers and civilians alike wore long, curly beavers. 

While fashions in shaving changed occasionally, the 
tools of the trade remained painfully the same for cen¬ 
turies at a time. It wasn’t till the I 100’s that someone 
discovered lather would help keep the razor from scrap¬ 
ing off quite so much hide along with the whiskers. In 
1710, the development of crucible steel made it possible 
to manufacture a straight ra/or that would hold an edge, 
but shaving was still a perilous matter, especially for 
someone w*ith a touch ol palsy or a case of the moining- 
after shakes. 

For over 3,000 years, there (continued on (mgr 27) 
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PHOTOS KEITH BERNARD 




Beautiful, dark-haired Susan Rad¬ 
ford has a problem, and when we 
paid our call she told us all 
about it. It seems the only pro¬ 
posals she's been getting are 
from men in their sixties and 
seventies. Susan is the reception¬ 
ist at a large New York publish¬ 
ing house and a virile parade of 
writers, artists, editors, adver¬ 
tising men, and elderly mes.se i- 
gers passes her desk daily, hut 
two of the elderly messengers are 
the only ones who have ever pro¬ 
posed to her. Susan can't under¬ 
stand this, and at first, as our eyes 
took their fill of her, neither could 
we. It’s plain she’s working in a 
place where no one appreciates 
the better things in life. Our ad¬ 
vice, accordingly, was simple: 
Susan should change jobs. Un¬ 
fortunately there was no opening 
at this magazine just then, or 
we’d have done whatever we 
could to fill it right on the spot. 
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“So it's all set?" Jack asked. 

“I won't promise." 

‘TH make the arrangements." 

*Tm not sure I can stay out all night like that/' 
[ said. 

We were walking from school down Hart Street to 
he suhway. I had a couple of hooks under my arm. 
lack wanted to fix me up for Saturday night. 

"You won't forget it," he said. 

"They're good-lookers?" 

"W ould 1 kid you? You meet me uptown. Tell your 
nother you're sleeping over my place.'' 

I wanted to go with Jack all right hut I was nervous 
ihout it. I wouldn't admit I was afraid hut I knew I 
*as. For years every night lying in hed I had thought 
ihout it. I wanted it and I was tired of not having it. 
tut still I was afraid. 

"I wouldn't want a dog," I said. 

"Absolutely not." Anti Jack started again to tell me 
ow he had heen in a cluh this night and picked them 
ip, two of them, and bought them drinks, and how 
e went up the Savoy with them and they refused the 


money because they liked him as much as they did. 

But with Jack you never knew. He was good with 
the stories. For two years he told everybody at St. 
Michael's his father was in the F.B.I. A secret agent! 
W e saw him one day in a blue uniform, beating pave¬ 
ment for the force. 

Jack had big, bony hands. When he told a story, 
the hands moved fast. ^ oil felt he w as wrapping you 
in velvet, wrapping around you a kind of smooth 
ribbon blended of what was real and of what v as not. 

Some at school called Jack a liar. Some of u* didn't 
mind the stories he told. 

Besides the hands you noticed his eyes, wide and 
light blue. They stared at you with innocence and 
surprise. Suppose Jack was telling a story. There hi* 
was shooting crocodiles in the \mazon. The Amazon? 
you said. That's when his eyes went wide, his arms 
flung back, his bony hands stretched out. W e called it 
The Look. 

He gave it to me now. walking down Hart Street to 
the subway. "Jack, you sure you know these girls?" I 
said. And he gave me it: The Look. (please turn) 
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"Would I kid you?" he said. "It's all 
set then?" 

"All right," I said. 

It was Tuesday. I waited all week. 
When I thought about Saturday, I got 
butterflies in the stomach. There I am 
with Marge. The hotel door is closed 
behind Marge and me. After a while it 
happens. It happens and I could die it 
feels so good. 

All week I keen thinking about that. 

I told my motner about Saturday. I 
said I was going to a party and would 
sleep over at Jack's. Saturday afternoon 
Jack calls me. 

"Listen." he says, "those gals are out 
of town." 

My mother is standing right there. "Is 
anything wrong, Mike?" she savs. 

"No." 

"Hey." says Jack, "you there?" 

"I'm here." 

"I got something else lined up." 

"Forget it." 

"You meet me like we planned." 

"Jack . . 

"Meet me." 

"Okay." I hung up. 

My mother was standing right there. 
"Is everything all right?" she said. 

"Fine, mom." 

"Be sure and call me tonight. Just so 
I know how vou arc." 

"Sure, mom." 

"You know how I worry." 

"1*11 call you. mom." 

"And be sure not to miss Mass to¬ 
morrow. What Mass are you going to?" 

"Probably the twelve-fifteen." 

I met Jack at Times Square. 

"Tough about Marge," he said "You'd 
have loved Marge." 

"Tough." 

We were walking up Eighth Avenue. 
It was May and at eight o’clock it still 
was light. A breeze blew up. "Let's go to 
a movie." I said. "It’s going to rain 
anvwav.” 

"Will vou leave it to Jack?" 

So we walked on up Eighth Avenue 
and the wind got stronger. It blew dirt 
into our eyes. Dark clouds had come up. 
They swelled between the building tops. 
The thunder started in sharp cracks and 
uptown lightning flashed. 

"Not a minute too soon," Jack said. 
"There's Frank's." 

"It's going to come dowm," I said. 

Inside Frank's it w r as crowded. They 
were three deep down the bar. Some 
were girls. None of the girls was alone. 
Outside it was raining hard. I watched 
ptople running and ducking into build* 
ings. 

This beefs' man came over. He had a 
pocked face. He took our arms and 
pushed us toward the bar. 

"What’ll it be?" a bartender said. 

"Two beers," Jack said. 

The bartender uncapped two bottles 


and hooked glasses over the tops. "One 
fifty." 

Jack gave him two and told him to 
keep the change. The bartender pushed 
the bottles across the wood. 

A girl sat on a stool next to Jack. She 
had black teeth. The soldier in front of 
her had a hand on her knee. He was 
leaning forward against her. I had seen 
a couple before, whores. Maybe I saw 
them in the street or maybe in the sub¬ 
way with that look they get. Something 
about that look I never liked. 

Jack lit a cigarette. He blew' smoke 
straight up and gave me a nudge. He 
knew the places all right. 

"Here’s one place the blucnoses 
haven't closed," he said. 

I finished my bottle and ordered two 
more. I felt better. Nobody had asked me 
how old I w'as. I carried a phony draft 
card. I needn't have troubled. It made me 
feci good that I passed for eighteen when 
I wasn't seventeen yet. Here I was sixteen 
years old and looking the women over. 

"Drink up," I said. "Don't let it get 
flat." 

"Take it easv." 

"Why?" 

He told me. 

"Hell," I said, "a few r beers won't 
bother me." 

The bartender opened two more bot¬ 
tles and I paid. I left my glass on the 
bar and drank from the bottle. The beer 
was cold going down and tasty. We each 
had another bottle before we left but 
none of the girls came over. 

"It's stopped raining," I said. 

"We can come back," Jack said. 

The street had the clean smell of after 
a fresh rain. The sky was clear. The wet 
lay in the street. Three girls w^erc passing 
Frank's. The three had that Irish look. 
That wholesome look. Thev passed and 
the middle girl saw us. She linked arms 
and walked a little faster. 

"Hcv t c'mere!" Jack shouted. 

"Shut up," I said. 

"Hell," lack said. 

We walked uptown in the clear, w^arm 
air. We both were a little drunk. In 
another bar I counted seven girls. Each 
girl was surrounded by sailors. The sailors 
wore their hats down over their eyes. 

"The fleet's in," Jack said. 

"And how." 

"You'd think they'd be off somewhere 
protecting the country." 

"Not them." 

"We mav as well scram." 

'Okay," I said. 

"No, w'ait a minute." Jack was looking 
down the bar. "Let's have a beer." He 
nodded toward a blonde sitting with the 
sailors down the end of the bar, "See heT 
looking over at me?" 

"Sure. Sure she is." 

"I know her." 

"What’s her name?" 


"I never asked. But I've been to her 
place a couple of times." 

"Well, I can do my looking in the 
movies." 

"Not bad, huh?" 

I looked at the blonde. I was thinking 
about the girl on the sheet, about the 
sweet, clean look of her. The sailors with 
the blonde saw Jack staring. They said 
something to the girl She laughed. 

"Boy, do they w'ant to gang us," Jack 
said. 

"Don't be silly," I said. 

By now it had started all over again, 
being annoyed with Jack. We left the 
bar and walked over to wheTc the Lincoln 
Hotel used to be. In front a line of cabs 
was drawn up. Jack went over to one of 
the cabs. I could sec him talking through 
the window with that look that made 
you his friend before you knew his name. 
He crossed down to a second cab and a 
third. Finally he called me ovct. 

"It's all fixed," he said. 

We got into the cab. The driver 
pulled into the traffic and headed up¬ 
town. He turned around. He had a week's 
grow th of beard and red cobwebs in his 
eyes. "I'll fix you up, kid." 

"Swell," I said. 

We drove uptown in the dark and the 
tires sprayed rain water. It wouldn't be 
long now. I had waited a long while. 
Now I wouldn't have to wait anv more. 
For the first time that night I was im¬ 
patient. 

The meter clicked off nickels; then wc 
were in Harlem. 

"Don't worn." Jack said, "the girls’ll 
be all right." 

"Who savs?" 

"He swore to me." 

W'e turned off Amsterdam Avenue 
into a side street and pulled up "Ten 
bucks." the driver said. 

"Where do wc go?" I said. 

"First let’s have the ten." Wc gave it 
to him. "Across the street. Top floor." 

The cab pulled away and I remem¬ 
bered later that it pulled a wav too fast. 

In the house a ten watt bulb lit each 
landing; but at that it was plenty to see 
the dirt bv. Some Savoy, I thought. At 
the top floor. I knocked on a door. I 
already had lost interest. Something shuf¬ 
fled inside; this old man opens the door. 

"What you want?" the old man says. 

I look at Jack but Jack isn’t saving 
anything. "A taxi driver brought us 
over," I say. 

"No taxi driver here. Just me." 

"Let’s go. Jack," l said. "For hell's 
sake, let’s go." 

We walked back toward Amsterdam 
Avenue. Jack hadn't said a word since 
we started up those stairs. 

"That son-of-a-bitch," he said now. 
"You get his name?" 

"No." 

(Continued on page 30) 


A SMALL FORTUNE (Continued from page 8) 


The girl-I think her name was Janet- 
nestled nearer to Sandy, who grinned and 
clutched at her with his good hand. She 
smiled sweetly and patted his arm while 
with the other he rolled the dice again. 

“Nine’s the point, nine.” 

Bets were down everywhere, good big 
bets too. and I wondered if Tobey had 
observed anv of this action. He’d be 
pleased as punch. 

“Seven!" 

There were more murmurs, disap¬ 
pointed mostlv, and Sandy looked at me 
with his mouth open a bit. “I lost.” he 
said. “I didn't make it. I lost.” 

“Don’t erv, babv.” Janet said. “Look 
at all the money you’ve still got. Every¬ 
body loses sometimes.” 

“Yeah.” Sandv said slowly, “that’s 
right. Wlnt the hell.” 

“You need a drink,” Janet told him. 

“1 >urc do. A drink. But not without 
mv old buddy. Come on,” he said, grab¬ 
bing me. “us three buddies’ll drink.” 

He pulled the girl and me over to the 
bar and I remember thinking how strong 
he was for such a little guy. crippled like 
he was At the bar he was different, 
somehow, than he had been earlier. He 
was talkative, almost loud, and began 
calling the bartender “pal.” When our 
drinks came he offered toasts in a grand 
stvle. lie stacked up the chips he had 
won in front of him according to color 
and asked how much we thought w'as 
there. I knew it was in the neighborhood 
of two thousand, but something kept me 
from saving so. and Janet just squealed 
and laughed and didn’t answer. 

“Wcllsir, HI tell you how much. A for¬ 
tune, that’s how much. A small fortune. 
Mr. Rockefeller, move over!” 

Janet laughed again in a w f av that made 
me uncomfortable, and he grinned 
broadly at her and they held hands. “You 
reallv are cute,” she said. “You really 
are.” 

He looked straight at her. “Yeah? 
Wcllsir! Hcv there, pal, more drinks for 
me and my buddies.” 

He gulped down his second whiskey in 
a thirsty gasp. “Lisscn! I got a secret. 
You want to know' mv secret?” He leaned 
toward us and his voice dropped. “It’s 
this, this here.” He laid his crooked little 
hand out on the bar as though he were 
attempting to sell us a piece of drv goods 
or a bargain in hardware, and rubbed it 
nervously with his good hand. “Ain’t she 
a beaut? Never been much good for any¬ 
thing before now. Never been worth a 
damn. Found her calling, huh?” 

I could sec Janet was embarrassed. I 
could tell she wanted to look awav. She 
probably wanted to dump the little guy 
altogether, but if Tobev has one hard 
and fast rule for the girls, it’s this: if a 
customer is winning, stay with him. If he 


wants to exchange winks, wink; if he 
wants vou to kiss his car for luck, kiss his 
ear. Don’t accept money and don’t go to 
bed with him, but when he’s winning, 
stav close and be nice. 

“Hev!” Sandy said, talking loudly 
again. “No long faces around here. 
C’mon, drink up! We’re havin’ a regular 
ole party around here, by Jesus!” 

With his good hand he reached around 
and gave Janet a jovial pat on the rear. 

“Stop that,” she said in an even voice. 

“Huh? Whatsa matter?” 

“Nothing. Just don’t you be vulgar, 
that’s all.” She inched away from him 
ever so slightly. 

“Yeah? Vulgar! I ain’t vulgar. I’m 
cute. That’s what I am, cute!” And he 
reached again and gave her another little 
slap. “You’re cute too, v’know?” 

Janet sighed a professional sigh and 
slid herself off the bar stool. “Okay, 
baby. Goodbye now. And good luck.” 

Sandv looked at me, his small face 
dark and strange. “Hey, where’s she 
going? Where in hell arc you going?” He 
reached out and pulled her back. 

“Other customers, dear. The other cus¬ 
tomers need attention too, dear.” 

“Is that so, dear? The hell they do, 
dear! The hell with them! You stay with 
me, goddamnit!” 

Janet tried to pull away but he held 
tight and pulled her up close to him. 
“Whatsa matter? Don’t you like me? I 
thought you liked me. You said I w'as 
cute. You said I was lucky, you said I 
had a goddamn magic arm!” 

He waved the bad hand in front of her, 
and then, with a violent, sudden gesture 
began roughly to caress her hair and face 
with it. 

“Pie ase! Stop it! Please let me go!” 

“Stay , then! Stay with me.” Sandy w'as 
saying, fumbling over her with that little 
hand, trymg to kiss her. “Look, I ain't so 
bad, am I? Forget about . . . you know, 
forget about it. You can forget about that 
for a minute, can’t you? Please? Look, 
the money! You take it! All this money!” 

“Stop it! You’re disgusting!” 

“Come on! That ain’t a bad deal, is it? 
All that for just a few hours? You’ll see, 

I ain’t so bad. Come on Janet, well get 
us a room someplace. . . 

“You let me go. you little bastard!” 
She got a hand free and smacked him 
one on the face. 

Sandy kind of dissolved for an instant, 
kind of went limp. Janet tore loose from 
him entirely and marched off, mad as a 
bee. He watched her go, his face red, his 
shoulders hunched in anger as he nibbed 
and twisted his hands together. 

“All right, all right,” he roared out. In 
one wide drunken gesture he swept his 
neat stacks of chips into the crown of his 
old hat. took a good breath and marched 


off flamboyantly toward the crap table. 

“She’ll see ” he muttered, “shell see.' 
Everybody’s got a price! That’s what I 
heard. I heard everybody’s got their 
price.” 

He dumped the hatful of chips out on 
the table as he talked and busily distri¬ 
buted piles of them to various squares 
and comers of the felt. I didn’t fcnow 
what to do; he was betting every tough 
combination, betting hard ways, any crap, 
deuces, thirty-to-onc shots. J started to 
go to him, started to warn him, but 
decided no; not with half the people in 
the Club staring the way they were. 
What the hell, it was his money, it wras 
his show'. 

Of course he lost—every' last dollar of 
it. He didn't seem to care much; in fact, 
he didn’t even w r ait for the point to be 
called, but turned his back on the table 
as the shooter rolled and returned to the 
bar and sat there with his head drooping 
on his arms. It was hard to tell how he 
felt—whether he was ashamed of himself, 
or embarrassed, or what. Mainly he 
looked just tired, just completely ex¬ 
hausted, like one of those English Chan¬ 
nel swimmers you see in the newsreels: 
pulled out before he’s halfway across. 

Naturally Janet had gone straight to 
Tobev, and a few moments later he w'as 
on the scene, calm, quiet, with his thin 
mustache twitching just a bit and his 
cool eves flickering everywhere at once. I 
was glad he w'as there at last, to take 
over. You got a feeling of confidence 
from Tobey that was terrific; there was 
nothing he couldn’t handle, no problem 
he hadn’t solved a hundred times over, 
so it seemed. In a minute or two he got 
the customers back to their gambling; 
then, with those quick, sort of military 
strides, he came back to Sandv, still 
slumped at the bar, and asked him what 
the trouble was and if he had any com¬ 
plaints. The little guy didn’t look up, 
just gave his head a shake. Tobey looked 
around, spotted me, and told me to take 
care of the fellow. “Take him where he 
Wyants to go,” he said. “Give him ten 
bucks and tell him not to come back.” 

Sandy didn’t sav a word on the drive 
out to the freight yards. He directed me. 
when we got there, to a spot near the 
tracks where he wanted to be let out. “I 
can hop an empty just fine from here,” 
he said. “Thanks, good buddy.” $ 

I asked him if I could help-give him ' 
a boost aboard or something. 

“No thanks,” he said, giving a funny 
smile. “You wouldn’t guess it, maybe, 
but I can climb onto a freight train with 
the best of ’em. That’s one thine I can 
do.” 

I told him goodbye then and left him 
there by the side of the eastbound tracks. 

As I drove back to the Club I remember j 
hoping that sleeping bag hadn’t been 1 
copped by some bastard in Illinois. □ ^ I 
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ROAD RACE IM MACAO 

The edge of Red China found? like a helluva place to stage a road rac e, hut that'* 
exactly where and what some 20 Asian driving huffs have been doing for tin- 
past decade in the tiny Portuguese colony of Macao. Under the snout* of Red 
Chinese artillery pieces aimed Macuo-ward from ju.*t a few hundred yard? away. 
GI's from Okinawa, Porsche drivers from Hong Kong, sports ear enthusiasts 
from the Philippines and a grab-hag of speedster* from elsewhere in Asia regularly 
stage a November dust-up which, for motoring color and excitement, probably 
puts even fabled Watkin's Glen to shame. The Macao Grand Prix resembles no 
other road race in the world. The thousands of spectators arrive- on a four-hour 
ferry from neighboring Hong Kong: the ride is actually a lively, floating cocktail 
party with mah jong tiles clicking noisily in every cabin. Obscene toasts are 
drunk to the Red Chinese gunboats which ring Macao's harbor as the SS Fat Shan 
pulls into its pier. Since every hotel room in this sleepy little nest of black 
marketeers, white slavers and refugees is long since spoken for, the motor fans 
have to sack out in private homes or on the beaches. The fabled Macao gambling 
halls echo to the w hirr of roulette w heels the night through. I he track is laid 
out on the twisting cobblestone streets of this half-Portuguese. half-Chinese city 
where rickshaws are still pulled by sweating coolie* under straw hats ami quaint, 
square-sailed junks still lumber out to sea. On the horizon, the Chinese gunboat* 
just sit and stare. In the pits, much is different from the \\ e-tern road rare. The 
girls in skin-tight stretch pants are there, but their eye- are almond-shaped. Tin- 
ear* aren't uniform Formula One type-: even a Corvette can race il it- driver can 
get it into Macao. But the thrills and color are much the same —brave men ‘all 
amateur drivers I rocketing cars into sickening turn- at tin- highest pos-ilde -peed 
in a slam-bang race for the checkered flag, with thou-and- of spectator- •>! «*\erv 
possible nationality in the stand* cheering them on. It'* almost cumuli. you 
w'ould think, to make the Reds drop the barbed wire and come join tin- fun 
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SAIEENC Jl NkS 
IN THE BACKCRol ND. 

PORTl (.USE 
COLONTAE IN H ICK 
CONTRol.EINC THE 
CROWD AND SEAN"I Y- 
EA ED YE-YE CIRES- 
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“Atta girl, honey, you find yourself a nice fella and settle down!” 
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ALL ABOUT SHAVING (Continued from page 13) 


had been few major advances in shaving 
equipment. Then, in the late 19th cen¬ 
tury, after beards had been in vogue for 
75 years, things began popping. In 1875, 
someone came up with the safety-guard, 
a metal bar that turned the straight razor 
from a weapon into a tool. A year later, 
Fred and Otto Kampfe of Brooklyn 
turned out the first hoe-shaped safety- 
razor. 

In 1895, along came a Boston bottle- 
stopper salesman named King C. Gillette 
to revolutionize the business of shaving. 
Gillette, who liked to tinker in his spare 
time, had long dreamed of inventing 
something as small, cheap and disposable 
as the corks he sold for a living. Not to 
go down in history, but to make himself 
rich. One morning, he hit on it. 

“I found my razor dull,” he later re¬ 
called, no doubt with a shiver of pleasure. 
“And it was not only dull but it was be¬ 
yond the point of successful stropping 
and it needed honing, for which it had 
to be taken to a barber or a cutler. As 
I stood there with the razor in my hand 
. . . the Gillette razor was born. I saw it 
all in a moment. ... I stood there in a 
trance of joy. ... I WTote to my wife, 
who was visiting in Ohio. 4 1 have got it, 
our fortune is made/ ” 

Gillette’s main contribution was a thin, 
cheap, tempered steel blade that was re¬ 
placeable. He didn’t succeed in designing 
it until 1903, and sold a piddling 51 
safety razors and 168 blades during his 
first year in business. But the news of his 
razor spread. When World War I broke 
out, his enterprise got a massive boost 
as the U.S. government began to issue 
Gillette razors to all U.S. troops with 
orders to use them every day. The Army 
regulation became a civilian fashion. To 
the end of his life, the bottle-stopper 
salesman must have thanked God for 
Sarajevo. Bv 1917, the beard was dead, 
and Gillette was a multi-millionaire. 

It was only six years afterwards that 
Lt. Col. Jacob Schick, a retired Army 
officer, made the next breakthrough. An 
indefatigable gadgeteer, Schick had no 
sooner invented the Schick injector razor 
than he proceeded to contrive a compet¬ 
ing product, the Schick electric dry sha¬ 
ver. When he gleefully put the electric 
contraption on the market in 1931, his 
partners had the painful duty of pointing 
out to Schick that he was now in com¬ 
petition with himself. With boyish im¬ 
patience, Schick sold out his injector 
interests in order to concentrate on elec¬ 
tric razors. Today, one out of every three 
shaving Americans uses an electric, not 
to mention the 2.1 million American fe¬ 
males who buv women's electric razors 
to shave their legs. 

Since Col. Schick’s day. innovations in 
shaving gear have come rapid-fire. First, 


there was the onc-piecc safety razoT, then 
instant lather from an aerosol can, then 
the blade dispenser, the adjustable safety* 
razor and the Gillette Super Blue blade, 
which gives about twice as many shaves 
as the ordinary blade. Now there are 
after-shave lotions, pre-shave lotions, and 
manufacturers admit they’re toying with 
the idea of during-shave lotions. 

The biggest new w-rinklc in recent 
vears has been the coated, stainless steel 
blade, which lasts for 15 to 30 shaves. 
First popularized in America by Eng¬ 
land’s Wilkerson Sword Co., Ltd., several 
years ago, the stainless steel blade was 
nothing new in itself. American blade 
manufacturers had been making them in 
small quantities for years. What was new- 
was the plastic coating along the edge 
of the blade. The coating cuts down on 
friction, allowing the blade to glide more 
smoothly over the face, and also protects 
the fine edge against corrosion, a chemi¬ 
cal reaction which does just as much to 
dull the blade as the act of shaving. 
American blade makers soon came out 
with equally good coated-edge blades. 

Other, perhaps more revolutionary new- 
shaving paraphernalia may be just over 
the horizon. One novel idea is the con¬ 
tinuous razor blade, a roll of sharp-edged 
metal ribbon which will be stored in the 
handle of vour razor and fed into the 
shaving head. 

Each individual item in shaving gear 
is big business. Americans spend about 
SI75 million a year on blades alone, and 
half a billion on all shaving equipment. 
And they’re spending more every year. 
The migration to the cities is one explan¬ 
ation for the increase in shaving. The 
growing number of men in white-collar 
office jobs is another. Then, too, the cost 
of barbershop shaving has risen astronom- 
icallv in the few barber shops that still 
take shaving customers. A handful of 
furry-faced beatniks and imitation Com¬ 
mander Whiteheads can’t make more 
than a dent in these statistics. 

To snatch a share of this juicy shaving 
market, manufacturers fight hard—and of¬ 
ten frenetically. One well-known blade 
maker used a TV commercial which 
flashed a scarred football on the screen 
to insinuate that a competitor’s blades 
were dangerous to shave with. A few days 
later, an executive from the competitor’s 
outfit stormed into the television studio. 
“Watch this,” he screamed hysterically 
at the program director, and, whipping 
out a football, he proceeded to shave 
it bald without leaving a scratch. 

Electric shaver makers have their own 
tiffs, too. One company demonstrated 
how gentle its shaver was by shaving a 
peach on television. Its competitor coun¬ 
tered that it was only interested in the 
human beard, asking, with heavy-handed 


irony, “Who’ll be the first to shave the 
sour grape?” 

Besides the intramural squabbles, there 
are skirmishes between the two major 
camps: safety razors and electric shavers, 
or the “wets” and the “drys.” An execu¬ 
tive of a well-known safety razor company 
told a reporter w-hat happened when his 
daughter gave him an electric razor as 
a present. “Rather than hurt her feel¬ 
ings.” he explained, “I would turn on the 
noisy contraption and lay it down on the 
bathroom floor while I shaved with my 
safety razor. We later used the idea for 
a television commercial.” 

The battle between the wets and the 
drys still rages. The truth is that each 
method has some advantages. The cut¬ 
ting blades on an electric razor work on 
the same principle as the safety razor 
blade, but they are so finely adjusted that 
they can cut whiskers dry, eliminating 
the need for soap, w'atcr and shaving 
cream. With an electric shaver, you can 
also shave faster and with less danger of 
cutting yourself. 

But for these advantages, you must 
sacrifice efficiency. Blades shave much 
closer than any electric razor. Blades also 
take off four to 15 times as much skin 
as an electric, but this is not necessarily 
harmful, since the scraping away of old 
skin may stimulate the growth of new- 
skin and thus be beneficial. (All shaving 
-wet or dry—is accompanied by some 
abrasion.) 

Though the choice of electric or safety- 
razor is a matter of personal preference, 
there’s really no comparison between a 
safety razor and an old-fashioned straight 
razor, no matter what sentimental non¬ 
sense vour granddaddv may tell you. The 
safetv is easier to handle, doesn’t have 
to be honed or stropped, is less expensive 
and safer. 

In one respect, however, the safety and 
the straight razor are alike: they can give 
vou an equally close shave, prov ided you 
know how to use them propcrlv. Not all 
men do, however. In the course of his 
life, a man spends up to 139 full days 
scraping off a total of 2" 1 ■> feet of facial 
hair, vet many men know very little 
about the proper technique of removing 
whiskers. 

The first thing to learn is that the 
whiskers on your face arc multitudinous, 
numbering about 30.000, sometimes 700 
or 800 to the square inch-as, for ex¬ 
ample. on your upper lip and chin. Whis- 
kcTS are four times thicker than the hair 
on vour head and actually as tough as 
copper wire of the same size. Under a 
microscope the hairs have several shapes 
-round, oval and rectangular. From the 
top of your head to the tip of your chin, 
the hairs increase in coarseness. 

A few more facts-to dispel some old 
wives’ tales: Whiskers grow a half inch 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Concerning a twentieth-century epidemic 


BY BENE LEES 


Over the years I have accumulated 
a long and, if I may say so, colorful, 
list of complaints against the Bell 
Telephone Company, starting with 
wrong-number calls received at 
three a.m. and extending over into 
digital dialing. But recently I added 
to my catalogue of grievances a new 
one, beside which the others shrink 
to insignificance. 

I have just learned that it was Bell 
Telephone researchers who invented 
the transistor. 

Bell’* public relations department 
makes much of this tiny gadget and 
its contribution to space science, but 
you will notice that they maintain 
a blushing silence about the area of 
its widest application, viz., the tran¬ 
sistor radio. And blush they should, 
for the transistor radio epidemic is 
surely one of the most appalling to 
afflict the human race since the Black 
Death. 

The symptoms of the disease are 
unmistakable. A look of blissful 
idiocy infuses the face of the victim 
as he listens to his radio. If the radio 
is torn from his clutching hands, a 
n^jyous twitching sets in, followed 
by severe withdrawal pains. 

Only a few hardy souls have ever 
licked transistor radio addiction, and 
you can always spot them: they have 
flat ears. The great majority of vie. 


tims retain the addiction for life. Like 
other habits, it tends to become more 
severe with time. What begins as a 
stop-gap measure—the radio is used 
while a man rushes from his office, 
which is equipped with Muzak, to 
his home, which has nonstop tele* 
vision—soon supercedes everything 
else in the victim’s life. He becomes 
totally dependent on his radio. He 
cannot do without it for a moment 
Even if he is watching a ball game 
on television, he listens to another 
one on his radio, 

I saw one man wading up to his 
pectoral muscles in Lake Michigan, 
radio to ear. A friend of mine claims 
that a prominent jazz drummer of 
our acquaintance sleeps with his 
radio playing, its tiny earpiece 
plugged firmly into his head. I saw 
a young man walking down the street 
with two transistor radios, one 
pressed to each ear. Whether he was 
trying to get stereo or was listening 
to two stations, I was unable to 
ascertain. This was one of the most 
advanced cases of the disease I had 
yet encountered. 

Transistor radio listening is the 
supreme example of self-brainwash¬ 
ing, being even more efficacious than 
watching television westerns. It shuts 
out all thought, all awareness, all sen¬ 
sitivity. The victim is totally obliv¬ 


ious to hie surroundings as he pipes 
junk entertainment directly into his 
brain. It has to be junk entertain¬ 
ment, of course, since most AM radio 
today broadcasts nothing but bilge 
and ball games. 

Yet it is not just what the transis¬ 
tor radio victim does to himself that 
is disturbing. I am troubled by what 
he does to other people, namely me. 
When I get on a bus and some be- 
pimpled teen-ager has one of those 
ghastly little devices hawking rock- 
and-roll at full blast, I tremble on 
the verge of homicide over this gross 
invasion of privacy. My privacy. 

There is probably nothing anyone 
can do now to save American adoles¬ 
cents from the disc jockey^ but meas¬ 
ures should be taken to prote< t the 
rest of us from them. Certainly we 
should find a way to stop the transis¬ 
tor radio addict from inflicting disc 
jockery on everyone within earshot. 

Recently I heard about a young 
man in England who will be my 
nomination for this year’s Nobel 
Prize for science, if I can ever find 
out his name. He is marketing a gad¬ 
get that jams transistor radios. He 
has to sell them surreptitiously, since 
thev are against the law in England, 
as they arc here. But this only’ goes to 
show how backward Anglo-American 
law really is. For this inventor is 
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surely one of the century s great humani¬ 
tarians. His gadget, which is very small, 
jams every transistor radio within a radius 
of a hundred yards or so. 

Can vou picture yourself walking down 
the street with one of these eizmos in 
your pocket, projecting a shell of radio 
silence all aroufld you? At the fringes of 
the circle, teenagers would be looking 
puzzled as their radios sauawked off into 
silence, like so many cnoked chickens. 
It’s a lovely thought to ponder. 

A friend of mine who is an electronics 
expert says there is nothing mysterious 
about the jammer. He says he could 
make one himself out of an ordinary' 
transistor radio. But the French have 
found a better solution to the problem. 
They have outlawed the playing of tran¬ 
sistor radios in public entirely. Which 
goes to show what a civilized people they 
are and why there arc so many Franco¬ 
philes among us. 

With one simple piece of legislation, 
the French people have been emanci¬ 
pated. turned once again into thinking 
creatures. The benefits of this law' are 
already being felt. When The Beatles 
appeared in France recently, they laid a 
large egg. France is the only country 
they ha\e played where this has hap¬ 
pened. I attribute the triumph directly 
to the ban on public transistor radio 
playing. 

And I predict that the ban will pro¬ 
vide even bigger benefits for the French 
in the future. 

President Charles de Gaulle has chal¬ 
lenged both the United States and Russia 
politically, making clear that the purpose 
of his policy is the restoration of French 
prestige and influence throughout the 
world, particularly in Southeast Asia. 
Without a doubt, he will win. 

For while members of the Peace Corps 
wander through the jungle with transistor 
radios pressed to their ears and a look 
of happy stupidity on their faces, and 
while U. S. Embassy personnel sit trans¬ 


fixed at their desks listening, the French 
foreign service, minds alert and eyes 
bright, will be outwitting them at every 
turn. The thought of a De Gaulle con¬ 
quest of the planet doesn’t bother me, 
mind you. At least it would produce a 
world wide ban on transistor radios. 

But science, which produced this 
strange disease in the first place, may 
save us before General Charles De Gaulle 
does. 

They are now manufacturing a gadget 
called a microcircuit, which is said to 
constitute a bigger advance over the 
transistor than the transistor was over 
the radio tube. One electronics firm has 
produced a microcircuit in which the 
equivalent of 38 transistors, five capaci¬ 
tors and 26 resistors is fused into a piece 
of silicon the size of a split pea. As a re¬ 
sult of this advance, they have already 
developed a tiny unit w'hich can be swal¬ 
lowed and then broadcasts information on 
the condition of the stomach in w'hich it 
finds itself. It is meant primarily for medi¬ 
cal use, but I am sure there are transistor 
radio fans who will w^ant to hear these 
broadcasts. They’ll listen to anything. 

I have a suggestion to make, the im¬ 
plications of which will sink in only after 
you’ve given it a great deal of thought. 
Mv plan w'il! not only spare sensitive 
people from the irritation of the other 
guy’s transistor radio, but will solve the 
unemployment problem, eliminate juven¬ 
ile delinquency, and halt the population 
explosion. 

Since wc have developed a whole new' 
class of people, particularly adolescents, 
who don’t want to do anything but listen 
to transistor radios, we must write into 
our laws a provision for voluntary' micro- 
circuitization. 

The operation, w'hich could probably 
be- done under a local anesthetic right in 
the doctor’s office, would embed two 
microcircuit radios in the patient’s skull. 
Instead of loudspeakers, the wires would 
connect directly to the patient’s ear- 


FIRST NIGHT (Continued from page 21) 

“I'm going to put a couple of bulls 
wise to him. 

"Sure, Jack. A couple of bulls and a 
couple of horses too." 

"Let’s go to Chelsea. I know' a guv 
there . . * 

"Like hell!" 

1 was through gambling on Jack. Not 
that I was excited any more or that I 
wanted anything. Now I just wanted to 
get it over, the first time. I flagged a cab 
and told the driver what we wanted. He 
said he had a couple on the line. He 
made a phone call. Twenty minutes later 
wc picked up two girls on a comer. They 
had black hair. Thev had small monkey 
faces. 
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Wc drove to the place they used. We 
rode upstairs in a broken-down elevator. 
The one girl led me to a room. 

"See you, Jack," I said. 

"Sec you." 

"Be good." 

"Be good yourself." 

The bed in the room had a pink 
spread. The spread was stained. In the 
comer of the room was a shrine. A can¬ 
dle flickered in a stubby red jar. The 
girl lay on the dirty bedspread. She had 
a long red cut in her side. She smiled 
over at me. I thought maybe if I closed 
my eyes it would be all right. I closed 
them. ... 

Jack and I came down in the elevator 


drums. This would not be a hardship, 
since he obviously has no other use for 
them. 

In the de luxe version of the opera¬ 
tion, two tiny television sets would be 
similarly installed, connected directly to 
the optic nerves. 

Thus the patient would be able to 
listen to two disc jockeys and watch two 
television channels at the same time. 
Nirvanasville. 

After the operation, the patient would 
be filed on a slab in a subdivision of the 
city' morgue. There he w'ould live out 
his life, fed intravenously with glucose 
and other inexpensive nutrients, not 
bothering anybody and gassed out of his 
mind by his total immersion in junk 
entertainment. 

Think about it. 

He wouldn’t reproduce himself, and so 
the population w^ould go down, instead 
of up. This would create a labor shortage 
instead of the present surplus, which 
would increase automation while raising 
salaries. Thus the standard of living 
would go up. In this general prosperity, 
juvenile delinquency would disappear. 
Since the love of transistor radios varies 
inversely with the intelligence, it wtmld 
be mostly the stupid who would submit 
to the operation. Thus only the intelli¬ 
gent would be left running around the 
streets and reproducing. Over the period 
of a century or two, this would produce 
a race of intellectual supermen. One of 
the first things this new breed of men 
would do would be to outlaw' disc jockey’s, 
who wouldn’t be missed since radio 
lovers w'ould long since have died out on 
their slabs. 

Isn’t this a glorious thing to imagine? 
Unfortunately it is all far in the future. 
In the meantime I simply must find a 
way to get a transistor radio jammer. 
Perhaps if I buy a transistor radio and 
get my friend the electronics expert drunk 
and hand him a screwdriver and flatter 
him a little ... □ 


with the girls. "What’s eating you?" 

"Nothing." I wasn’t really mad at 
Jack. Just disgusted. All that talk. About 
Marge. About the Savoy. What made 
fellow shoot his mouth like that? f 

Outside it w^as quiet. The windows in 
the street were dark. The cab was wait¬ 
ing. I felt sober now. I felt sick. 

"We made it, didn't we?" Jack said. 
"What's the matter, didn’t we make it?" 

"Maybe you made it." 

"What are you talking about? Didn’t 
you?" 

I got into the cab. The driver smiled 
and all his teeth showed. I’d go home to 
sleep. I could always tell my mother I 
had changed my mind about that. □ 




Because she's new to modeling* Sue Weston still re¬ 
tains her old joh as secretary to a top e\ecuti\e of an 
important clothing firm. She isn't quite sure how 
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HER BOSS WILL REACT WHEN HE SEES THESE 
PHOTOCR UHIS. BIT SHE'S PRETTY CERTAIN HE 
WON'T BE TOO lPSET. VETER ALL. HE MIST 
HAV E A COOI) EYE LOR REALTY . . . HE HIRED 
HER IN THE FIRST PLACE. (WOULDN'T YOU?) 
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THE BATTLE OF SAVO ISLAND (Continued from page 12) - 

there was nothing else which could pos- quicklv worked t | ie ‘ r A 
siblv be done for Guadalcanal and Tul- through rough country. At the cliffs they 
aei and the admiral came out of the met the first concerted enemy resistance, 
messhall and went to his bedroom to get At Hill No. 208 they found that the 
dressed. After breakfast, the staff re- faps had dug in and had to ^ biwrwed 
turned to the business of plotting a out with rifle and grenade. Tuo more 

counter-attack and the morning was with- Marine companies hit the beach , 

out incident until 10:30 A.M.. when the spreading out fanshape took the: ap- 
air raid sirens began to scream in the infested hills in inch-by-inch fighting, 
harbor much of it hand-to-hand. 

Mikawa and his staff hurried outside Only three prisoners were taken, 

and stood in the bright, balmy morning On the tinv harbor island of Gavutu, 

as a flight of 12 B-l"s roared directly an offshoot of Tulagi, Mapr Robert H. 
overhead. The American target was Vu- Williams, 1st Parachute Battalion waded 
nakanni airport, a few miles away, so into the beach amid fierv debris of burn- 
the naval base was unharmed. ing Jap float planes. A five minute soft- 

“Thcy,” Mikawa said softly as he ening up’ job by cruiser San Juan and 
watched the silver-tipped bombers, “are destroyers Buchanan and Monssen had 
almost beautiful. Would that thev were raised hell at the seaplane base and ramp, 
f)lir> /* demolishing a few three-inch gun em- 

( > n Guadalcanal, Marines had gone placements in the process. But the 
..shore in landings reminiscent of prac- snipers were still rabid. This was imme- 
ticc assaults on North Carolina’s sea- diatcly translated into a multi-angled 
shore. Not a shot had been fired in crossfire from concealed Kure Marines, 
anger. The faps. withdrawing into the as their opposite numbers hit the beach 
jungles, had left behind a few bicycles and the Japs let them come. Then, as 
and burned-out trucks near the beaches the men were forming up to clean out 
when the first wave of Marines stepped the ‘ratpacks,’ enemy troops opened up 
ashore at 0:10. from slit trenches, a flanking hill, and 

The 1st Division’s immediate objective tinv Tanambogo to the north. Marines 
v is Crass v Knoll, a distant unattainable hit the beach bellv down but one of 


position because of the rugged terrain, 
but then this objective was changed and 
the amphibious force made its way 
through a long field of kunai grass. Two 
battalions of the 5th Regiment came 
ashore first, followed closely by the 1st 
Division. Both outfits worked along the 
shore, the former crossing the Ilu River 
at a sandbar near the mouth of the river 
and working parallel to it. In the second 
wave was Richard Tregaskis who, paus¬ 
ing under a palm tree, heard an Austra¬ 
lian guide remark, “I’m exhausted from 
the arduousness of landing under such 
heavy fire.” 

Guadalcanal, although a glut of flames 
along the line of enemy installations, was 
dead quiet during most of the morning. 
Its total casualty list was a Marine who’d 
cut his hand with a machete opening a 
coconut. But tlu* story of the landings 
on Tulagi was slightly different: Edson’s 
Raiders found only tough sledding, and 
likewise the men of the second wave a 
few' minutes later. The Japanese seaplane 
base w'as a mass of fire and five Zeroes 
were sinking junkpilcs. Absolutelv noth¬ 
ing remained of the Australian air force 
installation, nor of the refinements 
which had comprised, looselv speaking, 
a tow'n. Navy dive-bombers directed by 
Lieutenant Commander Bill Beakley 
were roaring overhead and planting their 
eggs with pinpoint precision. The enemy 
of course took to tnc caves, with only a 
handful electing to fight it out on top. 

Companies B and D organized and 


every ten caught an cnemv bullet. 

The parachutists quickly spread out 
and rushed up the hilly terrain, cleaning 
it out with systematic precision. The few 
Japs who lived to fight again, died in 
the caves shortly after. Neighboring 
Tanambogo got a working over horn the 
dive bombers for ten minutes and not 
a tree was standing when they cleared 
the area. Then the Marines went in from 
Gavutu, fighting with tanks and rein¬ 
forcements that cost 108 killed, 140 
wounded. Lieutenant Juntaro Maruva- 
ma\s Marine labor battalion died w f ell. 

Considering the size of the task force, 
D-Day was an altogether successful oper¬ 
ation for the United States Navy. During 
the afternoon, twice, Japanese bombers 
came down from Rabaul but forewarned 
by coastwatchers, Allied warships and 
transports got under w r ay and escaped 
enemy bombs. This was due in part to 
the fighter-director team in heavy cruiser 
Chicago which picked up Rear Admiral 
Yamada’s first sortie at 1:15 P.M., dis¬ 
tant 45 miles. Then at 5 P.M. the en¬ 
emy came down again, scoring only one 
hit and that on destroyer Xtugford, kill¬ 
ing 22 men. 

But these counterattacks from Rabaul 
did nothing to upset Vice Admiral 
Ghormley’s operation. They were initial 
Japanese reaction, and were ineffectual 
largely because of precautions-onc of 
which was an effective Combat Air Pa¬ 
trol provided by the three carriers Sara - 
togtf, Essex, and W asp. The enemy lost 
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about 29 planes to 12 F4Fs and one 
SBD. 

Yamada sent down a flight of 27 
bombers the next afternoon, Saturday, 
but again the transports were clear of 
their moorings off the beaches. Out of 
the entire flight 17 w'ere shot down by 
Navv gunners, and again the cost was 
comparativclv minor: one hit on the 
destroyer Jarvis and a suicide hit dtP the 
transport George F. EUiot f which was 
abandoned prematurely by a panicky 
merchant crew'. Flames from her topside 
fires roared well into the night, a highly 
significant and ominous symbol of what 
was to come. Otherwise Saturday was a 
good day for the Navy. 

So. until sunset. Rear Admiral Turner 
aboard flagship M cCawley worried only 
about Japanese air attacks and unloading 
his ships’ cargos. Retaliation by an en¬ 
emy task force seemed a remote possi¬ 
bility, for air searches flown by Admiral 
McCain’s bombers from the island of 
Malaita revealed nothing on the sea. 

Rear Admiral Mikawa and his staff 
boarded the heavy cruiser Chokai at 2:30 
P.M., and in perfect weather got under 
wav to meet the force of warships stand¬ 
ing down from Kavicng. 

An operations plan—attack the Amer¬ 
ican transports about midnight Sunday 
-had been radioed earlier to Tokyo and 
Admiral Osami Nagano, chief of staff, 
had asserted initially that the scheme 
was “reckless and dangerous,” but none¬ 
theless had given his approval simply 
because there was no other alternative. 

Admiral Mikawa’s two-starred flag was 
flying smartly from the yard of the heavy 
cruiser, his flagship, as she steamed 
southward in St. George’s Channel at 
28 knots. The sea was flat calm, and the 
sky w^s brassy with sunlight. Throughout 
the ship there was a feeling of great con¬ 
fidence and determination, for in night 
attack there was no fleet the equal of the 
Imperial Japanese Navy. 

Not long after passing out of the har¬ 
bor, lookouts reported pagoda masts on 
the horizon. These were Aofw, Kako, 
Kinugasa, Furutaka , and their screening 
ships, who fell into line without incident 
and assumed cruising disposition upon 
receipt of a signal from the flagship. It 
was an uneventful dusk and a peaceful 
evening, unmarred despite the detection 
of an American submarine (S-28; Lieu¬ 
tenant Commander H. G. Munson com¬ 
manding) on the surface 15 miles east 
of the New Ireland coast. 

After avoiding the submarine which, 
shortly after, sent off the first contact 
report of a Japanese task force. Admiral 
Mikawa settled down to planning the 
actual attack. The speed of the eight- 
ship task force was now* increased to 30 
knots and Mikawa, who had been on the 
(Continued on page 46) 
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When I was a teacher, I frequently spent my evenings in a little bar 
called Barney's. It was on Nora Street. I remember that because the 
regulars had some traditional ribald remark about Barney being on Nora. 
It was a pleasant little place. There were a few barflies and an interest¬ 
ing assortment of regulars. Barney's was not in the busy section of town, 
and it was away from the main thoroughfares, so there were few bar¬ 
hopping explorers. The bar was circular, with five or six small tables 
scattered about, and there was a jukebox with three hundred tunes and 
a shuffleboard game which was constantly in use. 

I sat at a table in a far, dim corner of the bar. I preferred it so, since 
it lessened the chances of one of my students ogling me and rushing 
home to report to mother that teacher was a rumpot. Yet there was light 
enough in my corner where I sometimes sat and cursed or chuckled, 
depending upon my mood, over English compositions. I was dubbed, 
naturally and with good humor, "the Professor,” and was young enough 
to be-flattered. 

No one I knew professionally ever came into Barney's, with the excep¬ 
tion of one of the school’s janitors. It was a lower-class bar, I suppose, if 
you're stuffy enough to classify by education. The only ones with any 
formal education beyond high school (and a good share lacked even that) 
were the bartender, who was a college graduate, and the janitor, who had 
flunked out of his freshman year, in 1927. Generally, they were a nice 
group, with the natural adaptability of their type. They would laugh with 
me, argue with me, or leave me alone if I wished. Very enjoyable, in 
contrast with my colleagues who, with one or two exceptions, were a 
tedious lot. 

One evening in May—I recall that the April showers had disregarded 
the calendar, were continuing into mid-May—I was at my table, sipping 
beer and worrying about final examinations. The creation of such mon¬ 
sters was pure hell for me. I have a horror of cruelty. It is a selfish 
aversion. For, being cursed with an involuntary empathy which forces 
me to bleed the blood of others and weep their tears, I am less con¬ 
cerned with the actual suffering of an unfortunate than I am with my 
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own vicarious sensations of his pain. 

So I squirmed and swore and sobbed 
with each failing student. The one 
bright spot-and I considered it often 
-was that this was my final year of 
teaching. I had not been a good teacher. 
The public schools and I had proved 
incompatible. I was glad to leave. Glad, 
too. 1 was sure, were the public schools. 

But the examinations were yet before 
111 c. Mv brief ease, beside my chair, was 
still zipped. I could not begin the painful 
compilations. My suffering had already 
begun, and I sipped and muttered at the 
\nung knothcads and don’t-givc-a-damns 
and delinquents who were causing it. I 
didn’t even see the girl come in. 

I was staring at her. and she was look¬ 
ing back, when I realized that she was 
there. I don’t know' how long I had fixed 
her with mv sightless gaze, and I quickly 
awrtvd im eves. But I looked back. She 
was worth it. Young, she possessed an 
immaculate, poised assurance not usual 
m south. Her hair was black as velvet, 
witii a velvet sheen, and drawn tightly 
hack to frame a small, cameo-white face. 
The whiteness extended to her shoul¬ 
ders and to the line of her pale pink 
dress. The dress was a films thing. If she 
had been eider, 1 suppose it would have 
been what they call a cocktail dress. 
With her south, however, I thought of 
it nnmediatclv as a parts dress. She did 
not belong there, not in Barnes’s. 

Asvareness of this—this unbelonging— 
spread through the bar. The voices be¬ 
came hushed. Tlie jukebox, never silent 
for long, was unplavcd, as was—amaz- 
ingls - the slmffleboard. The younger men 
in the bar (and some of the older, too), 
alsvass alert to a potential conquest, were 
awed. They had not the faintest idea as 
to boss to even begin the conquest. 

Sis Is. through the corners of mv eves, 
I switched her. She was a lovelv thing, as 
fragile and pale as Dresden china. Yet 
her shoulders and arms were firm and 
muscular, and her breasts, swelling with 
each breath, w'erc full. I believe her most 
striking feature, however, was her hair, 
so black, and gleaming with each neon in 
the room. Pulled back tightlv, as I have 
said, from her face, it hung in a long, 
thick strand dowTi the middle of her 
hack, below the shoulders. It divided the 
whiteness of her shoulders, and was even 
blacker, if that is possible, against them. 

She w'as obviously, openly, interested 
in the bar and its inhabitants, particu- 
Jarlv the men. Each was studied, subtly 
hut at length. Yet there w^s nothing 
predatory in her gaze, although, l 
thought, a certain calculation. Mv first 
thought w^s that she w'as a college 
student working on a paper for sociology, 
or a voting wTiter. gathering material. If 
« she had chosen the w-rong uni¬ 
form. The pink dress was not fashioned 
to arouse. Indeed, it was a high school 
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prom sort of thing. But this girl wore it 
low; lower. 1 think, than had been in¬ 
tended, and the total effect-tiny but full 
and capable body, whiteness of skin, the 
wav her black hair flowed from the 
severe frame about her oval face to the 
lush dark stream along her back, and the 
pink, girl’s party dress-was of youth at 
the peak of its promise, innocence poised 
upon the breathless moment of aware¬ 
ness. flesh expectant of fulfillment. For a 
long time, approach was beyond the boys 
in Barney’s Bar. 

Finallv. Billy Still tried it. Billy was a 
big man. and the women seemed to find 
him attractive, though his hair was black 
and greasv, and he tended toward acne. 
His record with the ladies was impressive. 
It was brave of him, even so, to try this 
one. It was bov mountaineer against 
Everest. 

He took the stool beside her. I could 
not hear what was said, but bis smile w'as 
the courageous if somewhat wild smile of 
the bov mountaineer who has taken the 
first few steps and is realizing that this 
is a damned big mountain. Billy Still 
failed. There was a good start. The young 
lady smiled at Billy*. Her lips moved in 
polite conversation. But it lasted onlv 
minutes. She looked away from him, ap¬ 
parently continuing her studies, and her 
only response to his desperate chatter 
was, at best, a nod. 

I continued to watch. I suppose I se¬ 
duced her, mentally, though later events 
have completely erased any memory of 
such futile passion. But I am an incor¬ 
rigible mental seducer. Many of us are. 
But I admit it, and am unashamed. I 
did not notice when she spoke to the 
bartender, but he came to my table. He 
was smiling incredulously. 

Leaning over the table, lie whispered. 
"She wants to know if she can join vou. 
Professor.” 

I blinked. "Who docs?” 

"The girl at the bar. Come on. Pro¬ 
fessor, you’ve been cvcballing with the 
rest of us.” 

"Wants to join me?” I spoke stupidlv, 
I know, but this was fantastic. I have 
never had illusions about mv appearance. 
While l do not feel that I frighten 
children. I am sure that I amuse them. 
Tall and ganglv, with straw beneath mv 
hat I know that I could be that char¬ 
acter from the Land of Oz. 

You. Tic grinned. "Your verv own 
self.” 

"Impossible.” 

The bartender straightened. "Well. I’ll 
tell her you don’t—" He winced and, 
since I am not a strong man, it was 
probably not mv hand upon his arm but 
the glass of beer that I spilled. He tsk-cd 
at the puddle, then grinned again. "I’ll 
tell her to hurry right on back.’* 

So she came on back, followed bv the 
bartender. On her feet she was even more 


petite, and had it not been for her poise 
and bearing, she would have been the 
stereotype of the gTOwn-up little girl. She 
mov ed toward me now, hair so black, lips 
so red between cheeks so white, with 
none of the cutcncss and bounce often 
found in such small women. Her smile 
w'as pleased, as though this marked a 
high point in her life, and thcreaivas 
something else—a hint of purpose, I 
think. 

"Professor,” the bartender bow'ed in 
mock introduction, "this is—” He lifted 
eyebrows at the girl. 

"It doesn’t matter.” she said, and sat 
beside me. and said no more, obviously 
waiting for him to leave. 

He realized, coughed self-consciously, 
and mopped at the wet table. "I’ll bring 
you another,” he said. "One for the 
lady?” I nodded. 

Then we sat. she and I. waiting for 
the bartender to perform the chore. We 
smiled at each other. Her smile was won¬ 
derful. I could not see mine, but my 
imaginings were horrible enough. Word¬ 
less, I felt my lips curl and curl up and 
around my nose until I knew their cor¬ 
ners would meet and the whole stupid 
portion, nose and all, would tumble down 
my throat. 

He brought the drinks and smirked 
before he left. We sipped. Our eyes met 
over the rims of the glasses. I choked, 
and we chuckled together. 

"Do you wonder why I asked to meet 
you?” she said. Her voice w'as very low 
and soft, without huskincss. It lacked in¬ 
flection. might have been monotonous 
with long acquaintance. But this was An 
Intimate Bar, outside the streets were 
being Washed With Soft Rain, and here 
was a Woman of Mystery. Her voice was 
the loveliest I had ever heard. 

"Because I am irresistible to women/’ 
I ventured, and I think mv voice cracked 
in mid-phrase. 

"You’re verv—” (She hesitated. I knew 
she would.) "—nice looking.” 

"Thank you.” 

She met my eyes again. "It’s just that 
-I was lonclv. And—a night like this . . 

“The streets are Washed With Soft 
Rain,” I said. She looked at me sharply. 
No clod, this girl. 

"It docs sound trite, doesn’t it?” 

"Not if you say it.” I said. I was gain¬ 
ing assurance. "You’re a writer. You saw 
me here in the smoky dimness, a bril¬ 
liant, dissolute and-” 

"Please,” she said, and frowned. 

"I’m sorry,” I told her, and I was 
sorrv, remembering Billy Still. "I’m out 
of flippant wit, anyhow.” 

She looked down at her glass, pen¬ 
sively. I w'as sure that the mood was 
gone forever, as though it had neveT 
been. It had never been, as a matter of 
fact, but the mood I desired, that I 
(Continued on page 44) 
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wished to experience, was going before it feeling the rain gently touch chette 


arrived, whatever that means. “Arc you 
married?” she asked. >t 

I quickly cried. “No, no.” Then, 
quickly too. I looked at her hand for 
rings. It had occurred to me suddenly 
that tin\ beautiful girls often marry huge 
ugly men. She followed my eyes and 
shook her head. “No.” she assured me. 
“Not vet.” t M 

"The bartender called you ‘Professor. 
she added. 

I'm a teacher.” I explained. “Knglish 
and like that there 1 teach. Name’s not 
really Professor.” 

I don’t want to know.” she said. As I 
wondered .it this, siie asked. Do you 
have an apartment? Alone?” she contin¬ 
ued is I nodded, and I continued to nod. 


‘Could we go there 7 


1 stopped nodding. Now I knew. She 
had escaped from a huge brick building 
with a tall wire fence. Probably the 
Home of the Good Shepherd. Or—God 
help us—worse still, she— 

‘Tm not a whore.” she said. Uncanny. 

‘ And if I were the female member of a 
blackmail team.” she went on, now an¬ 
ticipating inv thoughts. “I certainly 
wouldn’t choose a schoolteacher.” 

“Seems logical,” I admitted. 

“Shall we go?” 

“Can we sit here for just a few min¬ 
utes?” I askul. “Make lover-like small 
talk? Tell me vour name and how your 
grandmother used to bake bread and like 
that.” 

“I can’t tell you my name.” she said 
quietly. “I’m sorrv. And tm grandmother 
nc\cr baked. I'm sorry about that, too.” 

I waved tm hand grandly. “It doesn’t 
matter.” I said. “Could I play a tune? 
Well smile at each other. Perhaps I 
could hold your hand.” 

“Of course,” she said. 

So wc listened to something soft and 
silly, and smiled at each other as I held 
her hand. The hand was bitty and white 
and as wonderfully proportioned as the 
rest of her. I noticed something about her 
smile, too. It was the smile which had to 
be smiled, a cursing of the lips deter¬ 
mined to be appropriate to the occasion 
of this seduction. Mv smile was asinine. 
The song went away. 

“We don’t have to go.” I said. “There 
are two hundred and ninety-nine more 
songs.” 

”No.” she said, and finished her drink 
w'ith a slow finality'. 

“Are we going to fall in love?” I asked. 

She shook her head. “We mustn't." 

“I probably will. I always fall in love 
with girls who go to my apartment." 
“Please don’t. It would spoil things." 

I said all right, and we left Barney's. 
We walked the six blocks to my apart¬ 
ment, holding hands, saying nothing, 


like happv tears. Tiptoed up the stairs. 
Mv landlady lived below me and while 
not a moralist, loved her sleep. The 
apartment was more miserable than I 
recalled, definitely unlike the movie set 
for a seduction. The girl w m js kind and 
called it charming. 1 took her coat, a 
short white fake fur. and took a long 
time hanging it in the closet. 

When I turned to her. she was sitting, 
verv poised and proper, upon the sofa. 
The sofa folded down into a bed. 1 had 
no bedroom, lunbarrassing. I had not the 
foggiest glimmer as to how to proceed. 

"Would vou like something to drink?” 

I asked. “There’s probably only beer.” 1 
knew there was only beer. 

“That won’t be necessary.” 

“Some music then.” I flipped the 
switch on my phonograph. 

“Some music would be nice.” She had 
relaxed somewhat, on the sofa which 
folded down into a bed. 

There were records on the machine. 
The first to fall was Bolero. It seemed in¬ 
appropriate, and I turned the button. 
Scheherazade landed and I let it ride. I 
sat beside her, hut not too close. We 
listened for a while. I confess I was pon¬ 
dering a subtle wav to unfold the sofa. 

“Is kissing allowed?” I asked after a 
few minutes. 

“I think so,” she said, and reached for 
me. Wc kissed with a gentle touch, as 
though wc were related. Then a few' 
more times, until the sense of relation¬ 
ship disappeared, and I began to pant. I 
nuzzled her neck and nibbled her car, 
became dizzy with her perfume, kissed 
the pure white skin just above her dress, 
where the flesh began its separation into 
beauty. Then I pawed her a bit. 

She pulled away. Her eyes had some¬ 
thing new in them now\ They were wide, 
as dark as her hair, and they were fright¬ 
ened. “Do von want to leave?” I asked, 
knowing that if she said ves I would be 
verv relieved, very disappointed. 

She glanced toward the door, and 
there was that one instant, that teetering 
second when it is absolutely uncertain as 
to whether you will fall off the fence or 
regain yourself to walk the route and 
impress the girl next door. She shook her 
head, finally, and I sighed with unrelief 
and happiness. 

“Do you have a bedroom?” she asked. 
"No,” J said. “The sofa folds down into 
a bed.” God, but I w r as a subtle youth. 

“Fold it down,” she said, and stood, 
reaching back to undo the filmy pink 
partv dress. 

How shall I describe it? I unfolded 
the sofa, and wc silently undressed. I 
pressed her, still silently, gently, down 
upon the bed which folded up into a 
sofa. She was smiling, still the smile ap- 
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propriate to this occasion, but her exes, 
were damp. “Be kind,” she said, an in¬ 
stant T>cforc her innocence went away for¬ 
ever, and I was. 

I have described it busily. There w^as 
a wildness to it, of course, as there always 
is, but there was more. There was a ten¬ 
derness. a compassion. Wc were two 
strangers, involved in the most intiflfttc 
of intimacies. Nothing in common, no 
memories shared, yet wc procecded- 
albcit with a certain deliberateness-with 
gentleness, consideration, and sheer en¬ 
joyment. 

I was once again an oaf, as I ended a 
long and final kiss which became the gen¬ 
tle gesture upon which wc had begun. 
And once again, I knew not what to say. 

I thought of offering her a beer, and 
mentally cursed myself, and knew that I 
would never be suave. She raised herself 
upon an elbow and stroked my cheek. 
“I have to go,” she whispered. I reached 
for her. “No,” she said. “Please.” She 
began to dress. 

“I love you,” I said. 

“No.” she said. “You promised.” 

“I’ll take vou home.” 

“No.” 

“I don’t even know your name.” She 
was almost fully dressed. “Perhaps wc 
might fall in love,” I said, “if—” 

“Wc can’t,” she said, fastening the 
dress. 

“Can’t I even sec you again?” I was 
beginning to sound plaintive. 

She knelt beside me on the bed. “You 
are very kind and gentle.” she said. “If I 
had known \ou long ago. we might have 
fallen in love. But not now.” 

“I don’t understand.” I wus young, 
after all, and a jackass. I needed to un¬ 
derstand everything. 

She thought a moment. “I suppose I 
should explain. I owe you that much.” 
She owed me nothing. “Did you know 
that I was a virgin?” 

“I thought so.” I said wisely. I had 
thought nothing of the kind. I was not 
far enough away from that status myself 
to be able to judge. 

“I’m being married next month.” she 
went on. “A June bride.” I opened my 
mouth, merely to gape, but she mistook 
it for the prelude to speech, and touched 
her finger to my lips. “We’ve been en¬ 
gaged for tw'o years. We went together 
longer than that. And in all that time 
we never—oh, we tussled mightily at 
times, but never—well. I’m still—I w*as a 
virgin. And do you know' why?” she de¬ 
manded, and 1 shook mv head dumbly. 
“Because he wouldn't. He had me gasp¬ 
ing at times, but he'd always break away 
and tell me, between great gulps of air, 
that we were saving it for our marriage. 
His mother had told him, he said, and 
his daddv verified it. I was to stToll to 
the bridal couch pure and undefiled." 

(Continued on pdgt 63) 
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bridge since leaving Rabaul. retired to 
his sea cabin. Here, according to his 
staff, he offered a tea toast to the gilt- 
framed picture of Emperor Hirohito and 
raved for Divine guidance, after which 
c carcfullv wrote out his battle orders, 
and called it a night. 

Mikawa slept well, and with the 
knowledge that his quaint looking task 
force led bv Chokdi was on its way to 
certain engagement. Perhaps even deci¬ 
sive engagement. The flagship, triple- 
hulled and displacing 10,000 tons, was 
600 feet long. Her forward fat stack 
curled back and almost hit the risers 
of the thin second stack. Pagoda masts 
bristling from the larger ships in the 
force gave them that ‘housing develop¬ 
ment’ look which appeared amusing in 
retrospect but which was not very amus¬ 
ing to men who faced them as enemies. 
All bridges bristled with antiaircraft and 
smaller automatic guns. 

Yubari and Tenrvu. left and right rc- 
spcctivelv. rode ahead of the flagship on 
either flank and at a distance of two 
miles. The other ships were spaced out 
at 1.000 meter intervals, and from each 
stack streamed a single white pennant 
which fluttered in the night and was 
aloft for purposes of distinguishing 
fricndlv ships in time of battle. 

Reveille came early for Mikawa. Awak¬ 
ened bv an rdcrlv at vb the ad¬ 
miral was brought a pot of tea and told 
that float planes were about to fly off 
on scouting missions. Mikawa dressed 
quickly and went up on the bridge to 
watch the launchings. Standing with his 
staff, silent and stony-faced, he witnessed 
the first of six catapults send off the 
winged messengers of reconnaissance. 

No word from the planes came for ap¬ 
proximately four hours. Shortlv before 
voices of jubilant pilots wheezed over the 
air, the admiral, having gone out to the 
open bridge, was staring at the open sea 
ahead and pacing furiously. Chokai's 
skipper. Captain Masami Ban, wiio was 
in CIC during the hours from 8 to 10 
between short excursions to the pilot 
house, rushed to Mikawa v s side. 

“They have found them!" he beamed 
elatedly. “The airwaves are wild with the 
sound of them—" 

The little admiral rushed into the 
crowded compartment as pilots’ voices 
squealed that there were “fifteen trans¬ 
ports to the north," and a few seconds 
later, flying over Tulagi. “two cncmv 
heavy cruisers, twelve destroyers and 
three transports." 

But the jov of finding the cncmv was 
shortlived. Quickly the staff went to 
w'ork analyzing the messages and above 
all else, one thing was fairly obvious: for 
some reason there w'cre no American 
carriers in the vicinity and this was a 
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great disappointment to the attacking 
force. Mikawa’s staff could hear the 
American carrier pilots speaking in plain 
language. Yet they had vvithdrawn- 
vvherc were they now? 

Out of the halcyon sky burst a Hud¬ 
son bomber at 10:26, a dark shadow 
against the curtain of puffball blue. The 
aircraft, Australian, circled the task force 
for some minutes and then disappeared. 
Staff officers interpreted this as a com¬ 
ing of terrible things, for now that the 
force had been spotted anythin g could 
happen, including an alert enemy waiting 
for them and/or a carrier plane attack. 
While considering these unpalatable pos¬ 
sibilities, a second bomber, Australian, 
far bolder than his predecessor, burst 
through cloud cover to make a pass at 
Chokdi. Main battery fire finally drove 
off this intruder. However, by now the 
admiral was worried to distraction, al¬ 
though his staff was not. 

Irrespective of enemy planes, they felt, 
there was a large task force demanding 
of their attention and good samurais that 
thev were they wanted to attack. Mika¬ 
wa’s zeal was tempered, on the other 
hand, bv simple logic and, not wanting 
his column of ships to be battered to 
extinction by a superior force in one fell 
swoop, he divided his ships so that a 
sizable portion of them remained in a 
rear position many thousands of meters 
astern. The long day wore on but noth¬ 
ing happened by way of new excitement. 
Mikawa, of course, was worried—although 
to his men he presented a picture of 
absolute confidence and one which in¬ 
spired complete faith down to the lowli¬ 
est rating. A sturdy figure in blue striding 
the open bridge, composed and self 
assured, inwardly Mikawa was a seething 
knot of emotions. Turn back or keep go¬ 
ing? What about those planes? Was a 
trap waiting at Guadalcanal? 

The task force moved southward at 
24 knots, almost a leisurely pace, timing 
its arrival at the invasion points for mid¬ 
night. At 4.30 Mikawa ordered a flag 
hoist for his battle plan and the w r on- 
drous words stood out vividlv against the 
flawless skv: “We will penetrate south 
of Savo Sound and torpedo the enemy 
main force at Guadalcanal. Thence we 
will move toward the forward area at 
Tulagi and strike with torpedoes and 
gunfire, after which we will withdraw to 
the north of Savo Island." 

The serenity of Mikawa’s column was 
shaken when lookouts detected masts on 
the horizon. However, luck was riding 
with Mikawa this dusk and the ship 
turned out to be a friendly (Akitsushima 
of Eleventh Fleet) vessel en route to 
Vella Gulf. There were no other close 
calls. At 6:30 sailors dressed themselves 
m colorful bandanas and handkcrchicfs- 


around-forcheads, stripped ships for night 
action, while they listened to the exhorta¬ 
tions of gun captains in final briefings. 

It was as if all ships companies knew 
that their admiral's luck was going to 
hold this night, fust before dark Captain 
Ohmac, Mikawa’s chief of staff, drafted 
a message to the force: 

“In the finest tradition of the Im¬ 
perial Navv, we shall engage the enemy 
in night battle. May each one calmly do 
his utmost." 

It was 7 P.M. 

At an RAAF base in Australia, the pi¬ 
lot of the first Hudson which had spotted 
Mikawa at 10:15 that morning, was set¬ 
ting down on a runway. When the plane 
came to a stop the pilot walked into the 
rcadv room, had a cup of tea and then 
—8 hours after sighting the Japanese 
force —reported the southbound enemy 
ships. This report w r as put on the RAAF 
equivalent of the “Fox" Skcd and rou¬ 
tinely radioed to all the ships at sea. 
Yet even this was incorrectly reported: 
“Three cruisers, three destroyers, two 
seaplane tenders or gunboats, course 
120°, speed 15 knots." 

The second Hudson didn't bother to 
report. 

S-38's advance warning of a Japanese 
force had come in almost 16 hours be¬ 
fore, but searches over a wade area had 
completely missed Mikawa. It was an 
uneasy Saturday night for Rear Admiral 
Turner, worsened by the fact that at 
6:15 Vice Admiral Fletcher passed a 
“recommend withdrawal" message to 
Vice Admiral Ghormley. 

“Fighter strength reduced from 99 to 
78. In view' of the large number of en¬ 
emy torpedo planes and bombers in this 
area, I recommend . . ." 

Fletcher, roundly criticized for this 
message to Commander, South Pacific 
Area and Force, had lost Lexington at 
Coral Sea and Yorktown at Midway. He 
had fought in every engagement since 
Pearl Harbor and his weariness was read¬ 
ily understandable. Without waiting for 
a reply, Fletcher barreled off to the 
southeast with his task force and Turner 
was left without air support. 

Turner of course was furious. In his 
words, he'd been caught “barc-arse." The 
situation was urgent so far as he w’as 
concerned and he passed the information 
of a possible night engagement along to 
his respective commanders. He also ar¬ 
ranged for a meeting aboard flagship 
McCawley with Rear Admiral Crutchley 
and Major General Vandergrift. 

So things stood as nightfall descended 
on the Solomons. 

The immediate problem, defense of 
Turner's transports, fell now’ to Rear Ad¬ 
miral Crutchley, the Englishman who 
was aboard his flagship HMAS Australia . 
Crutchley divided his patrolling forces 
(Continued on page 51) 
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MOODS OF OAXACA 

HIGH IN THE MOUNTAINS OF CENTRAL MEXICO, ROUGHLY MIDWAY BETWEEN 
MEXICO CITY AND THE JUNGLES OF CHIAPAS AT A PLACE WHERE THREE 
VALLEYS MEET, LIES THE CITY of Oaxaca one OF THE LOVELIEST OF THE 
PROVINCIAL CAPITALS OF MEXICO OAXACA (PRONOUNCED WAHAKA) HAS 
• BEEN "DISCOVERED," BUT IT REMAINS UNSPOILED EVEN THE ZOCALO (MAIN 

SQUARE)-FLANKED TYPICALLY, BY CATHEDRAL POLICE STATION AND 
HOTELS-MAINTAINS ITS SPECIFICALLY MEXICAN CHARACTER, THE LOUNGERS 
IN THE HOT SUN OR INSIDE THE CAFES MAY HAVE AMONG THEM A HIGH 
PROPORTION OF AMERICANS, BUT THEIR WORLD IS APART FROM THE LIFE 
OF THE CITY AND BEYOND THE ZOCALO IN THE TEEMING SIDE STREETS, 

MOTHERS NURSE THEIR BABIES DOGS AND CHILDREN PUN THROUGH THE 
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MARKET PLACE, WOMEN FRY TORTILLAS OR HAGGLE OVER ORANGES AND MEAT AND SMALL CAKES. 
AND THE BEAUTIFUL, DARK EYED INDIAN GIRLS CARE FOR THEIR YOUNG BROTHERS AND SISTERS 
AND FLIRT AND ARE OLD AT THIRTY OAXACA THE BOOKS WILL TELL YOU. IS KNOWN FOR ITS POT- 
TERY AND SERAPES AND SILVER JEWELRY. AND FOR THE GREAT RUINS AT MONTE ALBAN AND MITLA, 
ONCE THE BURYING PLACE OF THE ZAPOTEC KINGS ALL THIS IS TRUE YET THE CITY. FOUNDED MORE 
THAN THIRTY YEARS BEFORE THE SPANISH CONQUEST. IS OLDER THAN THE BOOKS. AND MORE 
WISE THE REALITY OF OAXACA WHICH IS THE REALITY OF ALL MEXICO- WITH ITS STRANGE AMAL- 









GAM OF SPANISH AND INDIAN, PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN, ITS COMBINATION OF 
SQUALOR AND BEAUTY, CORRUPTION AND GRACE-IS UNWRITABLE. NO BOOK, PER¬ 
HAPS NO PHOTO, CAN CAPTURE THE ZAPOTEC MAIDENS' WIDE, DARK, SAD EYES. 







THE BATTLE OF SAVO ISLAND (Continued from page 46) 


in three groups: Northern, Southern and 
Eastern, a mighty screen of warships built 
around cruisers and destroyers which, on 
paper, at least, could stop any penetra¬ 
tion by the enemy. 

These forces moved into cruising dis¬ 
position after dark, the Northern Force, 
with Captain Frederick Riefkohl com¬ 
manding aboard Vincennes, consisting 
also of Astoria (Captain William G. 
Grcenman) and Quincy (Captain Sam¬ 
uel N. Moore). Destroyers Wilson and 
Helm (Lieutenant Commanders Walter 
H. Price and Chester E. Carrol, respec¬ 
tively) served as screen and were po¬ 
sitioned on the port and starboard flanks 
of the heavy cruisers whose raison d'etre 
was the blocking "of the entrance be¬ 
tween Savo and Florida Islands." Radar 
pickets Ralph Talbot and Blue were sta¬ 
tioned at both approaches of Savo Sound. 

Captain Howard D. Bode, skipper of 
the Chicago, was in command of the 
Southern Force in the absence of Rear 
Admiral Crutchlcy who. at 9 A.M., 
would be en route to Turner's meeting 
on board the McCawlex. This meeting 
would pull Australia out of the line, 
leaving only one heavy cruiser and a 
destroyer screen consisting of Bagiev 
(Lieutenant Commander George A. Sin¬ 
clair) and Patterson (Commander Frank 
R. Walker). Their patrol was a line 
"running 125 degrees from the center 
of Savo Island to block the entrance be¬ 
tween it and Cape Esperance " 

Eastern Force, w'hich would miss en¬ 
tirely the action this fateful night, was 
commanded by Rear Admiral Norman 
Scott in light cruiser San Juan, and com¬ 
posed of destroyers Buchanan (Com¬ 
mander Ralph E. Wilson) and Monssen 
(Captain Roland M. Smoot). Also in 
company was HMAS Hobart (Captain 
Henry’ A. Showers RAN). 

This was the precise structure of the 
transport screen as darkness fell and low r - 
scudding thunder heads turned the night 
pitch black "with a dank, wet eerie feel¬ 
ing persisting on the bridges of ships." 
Condition II, which allowed half of 
ships' crews to hit the sack, was set and 
so, with no battle plan for there hadn't 
been time for Crutchlev to formulate 
one, the ships patrolled on station. 

At 9 P.M., with weather thickening 
in the Sound, the British admiral pulled 
HMAS Australia out of the line and bar¬ 
reled inshore to Turner's flagship, Mc- 
Cmflex , to attend a conference. Only 
Vandergrift, the Marine general. Turner 
and Crutchlev were present. These were 
tired, haggard men who w’ere meeting in 
emergency session to discuss the effect 
1) of Fletchei's withdrawal and 2) the 
possibility of unloading transports all 
night and beating a nasty exit from 
Guadalcanal and Tulagi in the morning. 


Of this parliament Vandergrift later re¬ 
marked, "I was beat, but as for those 
other two, I thought they were both 
ready to pass out." 

Turner, exhausted from two days of 
more or less incessant bombing raids, 
presented his recommendations for with¬ 
drawal to which Vandergrift reacted 
strongly. Who would protect his Ma¬ 
rines? he asked. Did Turner realize that 
20.000 men would be left to their own 
devices on a strange beach with little or 
no supplies? And so the arguments went, 
strong and just on cither side, while the 
warships aware that the Japs were com¬ 
ing down "in force" crept stealthily 
along the edges of their patrol areas. 

Of the three groups, only the South¬ 
ern Force of ships had ever operated to¬ 
gether. The two others were working "by 
guess and by God." Captain Howard 
Bode, who became OT(J (Officer in 
Tactical Command) when Crutchlev de¬ 
parted for the meeting, and a man who 
would take his own life as a result of 
this night, saw no point in changing 
Chicago's position behind Australia as 
he believed that the British Admiral 
would return before long. So piled up 
the first of a long, fatal series of mis¬ 
takes. A capable officer and a veteran of 
“the Anzac Force," a group of warships 
which materially assisted in the defense 
of Australia when the Japanese threat to 
that strategic area was a daily thing. 
Bode. CO of the Chicago . alerted his 
crew of the possibility' of enemy attack 
and let things pretty' much run them¬ 
selves after that. 

Captain Frederick Riefkohl, winner of 
a Navy Cross for action in World War 
1 when his gun crew had driven off a 
German U-boat, was in command of the 
Northern Force aboard the heavy cruiser 
Vincennes. While his men were at Con¬ 
dition II, Riefkohl-"affable and good 
admiral material according to his juniors" 
—had advised his officers of the possibil¬ 
ity of enemy attack and had written in 
the night order book that utmost caution 
should be exercised while on patTol. A 
formidable group of ships at his com¬ 
mand, Riefkohl wasn't particularly wor¬ 
ried as he slipped into his sea cabin for 
a few winks. His powerful squadron, 
thought he. could handle anything Japa¬ 
nese. 

Thus passed the early night, Mikawa 
barrelling down The Slot and three U.S. 
groups obliviously patrolling in Savo 
Sound some 1,500 yards apart on sta¬ 
tion. All was well . . . and all w*as black 
except where the transport E//iof, flam¬ 
ing and burning "like a beacon w'as 
silhouetting Turner's transports. On the 
harbor islands of Gavutu and Tanam- 
bogo. tracer trails indicated still some 
fighting with the Kure Marines, but 


other than this slight nuisance there was 
no indication of trouble anywhere. An 
aircraft was heard on HMAS Canberra 
and picked up on Type 271 RDF (Mi¬ 
kawa s float planes) but nobody on the 
bridge bothered to make a fuss about 
this. The consensus w^as that American 
destroyers had a Jap sub pinned down at 
the roadstead and were depth charging. 

Mikawa, meanwhile, was coming with 
a bone in his teeth: all ships steaming 
at 26 knots and stripped down for night 
action, flying ghostly white pennants 
which streamed from ships’ funnels for 
identification purposes during the heat 
of the fray; all ships of his task force 
riding in a single column 1,200 meters 
apart. At 11:10, the Japanese admiral, 
hoping to learn more of the enemy con¬ 
glomeration at Guadalcanal and Tulagi, 
had launched five float-type aircraft from 
his cruisers. After a tense 20 minutes, 
during which the task force passed in 
and out of rain squalls, the admiral was 
called to Chokai 's chart room radio bv 
Captain Masami Ban, the CO. A mes¬ 
sage was coming in: 

“Three enemy cruisers patrolling off 
the eastern entrance of Savo Sound!" 

Mikawa crossed his fingers and upped 
the task force's speed to 28 knots. Elec¬ 
tric tension coursed through the com¬ 
mand as half-naked gunners licked their 
chops in crccdv anticipation-four cruis¬ 
ers/ And how many more elsewhere in 
Savo Sound? Other pilot reports streamed 
into the flagship. The admiral now be¬ 
took himself to the bridge to command 
the final approach. 

He had.no radar: onlv the eves of his 
magnificently trained lookouts would spot 
the loom of American targets in a body 
of water which, after tonight, fighting 
men would evermore call Ironbottom 
Sound. The little admiral sucked in his 
breath and waited. Then, .:t 1 2 .40. an¬ 
other report, as the truncated cone of 
Savo Island appeared on the horizon. 

“Ship approaching thirty degrees star¬ 
board!" 

Mikawa pulled up his binoculars. In 
CIC (Combat Intelligence Center) the 
admiral's staff, hearing the sighting re¬ 
port. immediately considered the possi¬ 
bility of attacking this vessel at once. 
But the pluckv Mikawa said he wanted 
to gamble, and so it was that an Ameri¬ 
can tin can passed at 10,000 meters 
while a thousand guns were trained on 
her ready to fire at the slightest wTong 
move. Then, a moment later, another 
shocker, even before- the effects of the 
first had worn away: 

“Ship sighted, twenty degrees port!" 

Mikawa swiveled sharply. 

“Right rudder!" he snapped. "Steer 
course one five oh degrees!" 

Another American destroyer-even 
closer. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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THE REAL HENRY MILLER 

HE WRITES ABOUT SEX, BUT HE ALSO WRITES ABOUT LAUGHTER BY ALEX AUSTIN 


Hem\ Millu i> one of those rare men 
who c oine t lose to jarring their lellow 
men h.id min the simple pleasure of 
heim; alive. If ever there was a Pied 
Piper leading men on to the tun and 
wi>dom ol the heait. Miller is the 
man 

hut sime the human rate became 
too numerous to tall the conclave 
j party, man has Ii\eel through a 
senes ol sad masquerades he has called 
Civilizations. He has built cages tor 
the ngei. but he has built far more 
complicated and confining cages foi 
hinisell. Hr nimbly tails the honest 
cannibal a savage and then right 
eously pio*eeds to annihilate hun¬ 
dreds ol thousands ol his brothers 
with a single bomb. His spirit trem¬ 
bles at the thought that his children 
might see a beautiful girl naked on 
a mo\ ie screen, and a tour-letter word 
accurately describing the act of love 
is disgusting and conupting; but the 
censor sits at home surrounded by 
dear wile and children watching mur 
der all night long on his TV. Cru 
saders ol every laith have always sung 
hymns to love while riding into battle 
to slaughter the infidel. 

Henry Miller is a man seeking the 
midnight of our history when men 
will rip oil these absurd masks to be 
simply alive in the gilt of flesh they 
were given by a god whose real name 
we will never know'. 

I rn tired ol history. I want to see 
everything swept away to dear the 
ground for something new," he has 
>aid. "1 want to get beyond ci\ ili/a 
non to what has been called the post- 
historic state and see the new man 
who will live without all the restric¬ 
tive inhibiting barriers that hedge us 
in." 

Miller i|>|jr<Kuhes his own soul 
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with the simplic ity of a man looking 
at his reflection in a shaving mirror. 
His directness of language, the clarity 
of his vision, are products of a man 
who has cut through the many layers 
of social foolery with which we clothe 
and bun our lives. He believes that 
only a handful of things are impor¬ 
tant in a man’s life—sex. love, food, 
sheltei. children, friends, work. Not 
war, politics, religion, economics, etc. 

In / hr II arid of Sr\, published 
in IRK), Miller wrote: "A new world 
is being born, a new type of man is 
in the bud. The great mass ol men, 
destined now to suffer more cruelly 
perhaps than man ever has before, 
have become paralyzed with fear, 
have withdrawn into their own shell 
shocked souls, and neither hear, see, 
nor leel, except in relation to the 
world in which they move. It is in 
this way that a world dies. The form 
dies Inst But though lew perceive it, 
aie aware ol it, the form could not 
have died unless the spirit had al¬ 
ready been killed." 

Millet never thinks of the govern¬ 
ments that rule men. He thinks of 
the men—one by one-who should 
mle governments. 

In June 1RU. foreseeing the cold 
(onlhct that was to come with all its 
unloi lunate jargon and contusion. 
Miller wiote: "Though outwardly 
enemies, both sides are blindly col¬ 
laborating to bring about a new 
world ordei. I do not sav a better 
world ordei, I say merely a necessary 
one. We have outlived the present 
pattern and we have not had the wis¬ 
dom to create a new one peaceably. 
We learn through suffering. War is 
not necessaiv; it is a manifestation of 
our crude and stupid wav of seeking 
expression." 


If men could talk honestly to men, 
perhaps then nations could do the 
same. And highest miracle of all, if 
men could only learn to laugh at 
themselves, then might not they see 
war lor a hideously comical admis¬ 
sion ol impotence? Both in Millers 
life and in his work we see this 
laughter like a treasure that grows 
with each coin spent. The Tropic* 
are two of the Iunniest books ever 
written. They are rich with the 
laughter ol a man who has been to 
the bottom and who has come up 
with the world in his hands. 

Miller is one of the very lew 
writers who is capable of depicting 
the vilest misery while still cele¬ 
brating constantly, and with bloody 
and beautiful skill, the joy that must 
have been at the heart of the Crea¬ 
tion. He is a jungle of appetites, a 
volcano bursting forth with ideas, but 
he is too much alive to worry about 
being light or wrong. To be alive is 
the single important fact—all of us 
are right and wrong and by some 
miracle we usually manage to survive 
both conditions. 

Miller is always full of vitality and 
Rabelaisian good cheer—whether he 
is on the verge of starving or sitting 
down to a fine feast. He is a happy 
cannibal. He has turned the world 
inside out like a glove to know it 
from all angles, to miss nothing. He 
is the casual voluptuary, the open-air 
sensualist. In the worst of his down- 
and-out Paris days, when he had to 
plan complex campaigns that would 
put any general to shame merely to 
insure his next meal and a night's 
shelter, only hunger or lack of a 
woman seemed capable of sobering 
Millers clownishness. Such minor bits 
of business as death, money, status 







were always handled with the wild 
humor thev deserved. Only the wise are 
clowns: in the Beginning was not the 
Word, but the Good Laugh. And Miller 
laughs with the easy confidence of a 
man who owns his own nakedness. 

One feels in all of Miller’s writing 
that he, more than any of his con¬ 
temporaries and" certainly more than all 
of ours, has been constantly, raucously 
involved with his own life in ways that 
are faithful not to any public image or 
private circle, but to flesh itself. 

Miller once wrote: “A man who has 
tasted freedom has no fear of straying 
from the path. Me takes his path with 
him wherever he wanders. He goes on: 
“What I am hinting at is the sublime 
and fearsome nature of the unique: 
thinking not as others think; acting not 
as ethers act: living not as others live; 
d\ ing not as others die. Call it the 
special abilitv. if you will, to make of 
am moment of experience something 
never known or heard before, something 
so personal that it loses all quality of 
resemblance and. by so doing, reverts to 
its primal essence, the very indestructible 
stuff of the cosmos.” 

Miller, with his deep faith in life, 
accepts the joes and miseries of life as 
one accepts seasons and the weather. If 
there is to lx* joy. there is to be misery 
too, for the only wav to avoid misery is 
to sterilize »ne emotions so that nothing 
can be deeply felt. 

In primitive societies where the eco¬ 
nomics were easy—fish for everyone, man¬ 
gos and bananas on every tree, no snow r 
to freeze bodv or soul-man was a dancer 
to his own music and there w'erc fcw\ if 
any, crippled feet or deaf ears. The gods 
were thanked; they were not asked for 
forgiveness. Holy days were for feasting, 
not fasting. On Morea, to take one of 
many such examples, the offering to the 
gods was no slaughtered lamb, no cup of 
wine to imitate blood, no dry bit of bis¬ 
cuit or wailing on any wall: a young man 
and a young woman went off to make 
love and that was how everyone thanked 
the gods for the blessing of being bom. 
Others at the feast, when they had fin¬ 
ished eating, drinking and dancing and 
if the spirit moved them, as it usually 
did. merely romped off into the bushes 
or down to the beach and there simply 
made love; and pity the man w'ho did 
not think the gods were pleased. 

Miller is of this faith. Why tie our 
flesh in knots and, in so doing, strangle 
the world! In the Tropic books, we see 
him romping constantly and having a 
thoroughly good time at it. Miller the 
lifeguard taking a pretty, almost drowned 
girl, somehow managing to have a quick 
one before they reach shore. Or in the 
subway rush hour on the BMT coming 
back from Coney Island: why waste such 
sw'ect proximity and the convenient cover 


of a crowd when summer dresses are so 
simple and the lady is as much of our 
turn of mind as we are? Or coming up 
gently behind a neighbor to comfort her 
as she. in turn, bends over a sick man 
in bed to comfort him. The bushes and 
beaches arc everywhere as long as we 
know' they’re there. 

When we hear Miller’s name men¬ 
tioned, it is almost always in regard to 
sex. Sex and those dirty* words! We hear 
too little of the laughter, and in Miller, 
they go together as the heart and body 
of a single man must go together if the 
fellow' is to last the day. 

He is one of our few genuinely lusty 
writers. He never, of course, stoops to 
suggestion of any kind; lie enjoys sex too 
much to tTeat it in either the oblique 
manner censors have prescribed for cen¬ 
turies or in the solemnly revolutionary' 
manner so prevalent today, where every' 
lover seems to be auditioning for the 
Olympic team, where every’ sex act seems 
to be a flag set into the dirt of an un¬ 
explored continent. Sex has a sense of 
humor in all of Miller’s work. None of 
his men are shaking hand with any god 
over their naked lady's shoulder as they 
copulate; no woman is drowning in an 
ocean of images during the act of love; 
Miller’s men and women have fun in 
bed. And, of course, any good Puritan 
know's you get put in the stocks for that! 

Miller never confuses sex with love. 

“Love is the drama of completion, of 
unification. It is personal in the deepest 
sense and leads to deliverance from the 
thralls of selfishness, w'hich is the root of 
all evil. Sex is impersonal and may or 
may not be identified with love. It may 
serve to strengthen and deepen love or it 
may destroy—it is an accessory, an instru¬ 
ment for good or evil according to the 
way it is employed. Usually the two arc 
confounded, producing thereby the dra¬ 
ma of guilt and suffering which wTecks 
the modern world. The sexual life, it 
seems to me, is at its best in the purely 
physical world of the pagan, or again in 
the religious world, when coupled with 
devotion, or finally in the primitive 
world where it is expressed through magic 
and ritual. ... In our world, which is 
purely mechanistic, there is room neither 
for the personal, the aesthetic, nor the 
cathartic. Like the machine w'hich sym¬ 
bolizes our way of life, sex functions in 
a void: it is sterile and isolate. It is the 
arch symbol of impotence. It creates suf¬ 
fering, because it involves us emotionally, 
and as emotional beings wc are crippled. 
. . . We have promiscuity, but no liDera- 
tion. . . . Despite all the manifestations 
of a greater sexual freedom our lives have 
actually become a-scxual. Sex has been 
dislocated, it functions independently. 
The increasing variety of perversions is 
an eloquent testimony of tne fact/’ 

“All over the world,” he has WTitten, 


“they think of us Americans as a people 
obsessed with the idea of sex but lacking 
a full and natural experience of sex. The 
English-speaking peoples are precisely the 
ones who understand the least what I’ve 
w'rittcn and why.” 

The English-speaking peoples are too 
busv shuddering at all those four^ter 
words to sit still long enough to see what 
Miller is doing. Contrary to writing por¬ 
nography, he docs the very opposite, for 
pornography takes sex into a dark comer 
of the room to titillate immature minds, 
while Miller takes sex out into the open 
air to celebrate it and to set it free. 

All w'ords are innocent; only the fiercc- 
lv cold lack of life in men turns some 
words blue. Can a word that designates 
a part of the human body be “dirty” 
while “murder” and “rape” and “war” 
and “deceit” arc “clean”? Can the hon¬ 
est depiction of the “act of love” be 
objectionable when the description of a 
lynching can be read in any daily paper? 
Miller’s writing goes to the core of this 
absurdity. If half the energy that men 
have spent over the centuries repressing 
the animal in man had gone into liber¬ 
ating that same animal, our unemploy¬ 
ment lines today might consist only of 
generals, censors, bomb-makers, psychia¬ 
trists and assorted other soul-dusters and 
grave-diggers. Too much life always scares 
the dead; and the dead, for w^ant of any¬ 
thing better to do, usually take control 
of things. While Pan is dancing, the 
skeletons arc building thrones. 

Miller hides nothing because nothing 
is hidden to him. He is a far better writer 
than men w ith twice his brains and twice 
his talent because he is twice as much of 
himself as they will ever be of themselves. 
He has the gift to be able “to stand still 
and dance inside.” 

One thinks of his writing as one thinks 
of rivers, rocks, trees, oceans. His books 
are less the products of Man than part 
of the landscape of Man. There is a 
breath beyond Art in them. So com¬ 
pletely alive are they that they seem 
capable of abandoning an unsy mpathetic 
reader or one who keeps his blood in a 
closet. 

Much of his wTiting consists of hallu¬ 
cinations of clarity; his sense of the 
Absurd is much more real and reaches 
far deeper than the simple existential 
juggling of Death in so much of our cur¬ 
rent wiiting. Fun is an answer to despair 
and Death; waiting for Godot is merely 
a conditional surrender to them. 

Perhaps too many of the battles Miller 
has had to fight over the years are-or 
should long ago have been-obsolete; the 
armies facing him arc tired and led by 
cardboard generals. But those battles had 
to be fought, those armies trounced and 
he was the best Quixote wc had in this 
world where, sadlv, windmills are real 
giants. (Continued on page 59) 
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WELL-STACKED KAY 




Country girls are always lighting out 
for the city. City girl Kay Fitzsimmons 
reversed that trend. She woke up with 
a cold one day, listened to news about 
air pollution on the radio, and decided 
to spend the rest of her life on a farm. 
Her cold didn’t go away, but at least 
there was much more room to sneeze in. 
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HENRY MILLER (Continued from page 54) 


How does Miller himself sec the role 
of the artist? 

“The poem is the dream made flesh, 
in a two-fold sense: as work of art, and 
as life itself, which is a work of art. 
When man becomes fully conscious of 
his powers, his role, his destiny, he is an 
artist and he ceases to struggle with real¬ 
ity. He becomes a traitor to the human 
race . He creates war because he has be¬ 
come permanently out of step with the 
rest of humanity. He sits on the doorstep 
of his mother's womb with his race mem¬ 
ories and his incestuous longings and he 


refuses to budge. He lives out his dream 
of Paradise. He transmutes his real cx- 

f eriencc of life into Spiritual equations. 
Ic scorns the ordinary alphabet which 
yields at most only a grammar of 
thought, and adopts the symbol, the 
metaphor, the ideograph. He writes 
Chinese . He creates an incomprehensible 
language, a lie that enchants and en¬ 
slaves men." 

His friend, Lawrence Durrell, wrote of 
the Tropic of Cancer: “The wheel turned 
back to the prcglacial age when dung was 
dung and angels were angels." 


ALL ABOUT SHAVING (Continued from page 27) 


a month, no matter what kind they are. 
And dark beards don't grow faster than 
light ones; they only show up sooner 
against the lighter skin color. Shaving has 
no over-all effect on the rate of whisker 
growth; while there's an immediate speed¬ 
up in the growth rate just after shaving, 
the rate slow* down a few' hours later, 
so the total effect is zero. Cutting or 
shaving doesn't make w'hiskers darker or 
coarser, cither, except that cutting near 
the root exposes the lower part of the 
hair shaft, which is darker and coarser. 

The most important step in getting a 
good clean shave is softening the whis¬ 
kers. About the only thing that docs this 
is water. Warm w r ater expands the hair 
to three times its normal size, which 
makes it considerably softer. First, wash 
your face with soap to cleanse it of its 
oily coating and grit, which can dull your 
blade. Then rinse off the soap and put 
on more. Both w r ashings should take 
about three minutes, enough time for the 
beard to absorb the water. Rushing the 
job denies the whiskers time to soften. 

Only after these soakings should you 
put on shaving cream. Shaving creams 
keep the beard soft by providing a pro¬ 
tective covering to keep the water from 
evaporating. They also allow the razor's 
edge to slide across the skin more 
smoothly. All three types of cream- 
lather, brushless and foam—are equally 
good. 

Before vou start the actual beard-cut¬ 
ting, wet your razor with hot water. Keep 
both vour razor and your face wet 
throughout the operation. Shave with the 
grain the first time around. If you have 
to go over your beard again, put on more 
lather and then shave against the grain. 
Shave vour cheeks and sideburns first, 
giving vour thicker upper-lip and chin 
wiuskers more time to absorb the w'ater. 
Use a slanting or slicing stroke rather 
than a straight one. 

After vou’ve finished the operation, 
run hot water over the blade in the razor, 
flushing off all hair and shaving cream. 
Don't remove the blade and wipe it dry— 
that dulls its fine edge. Put the razor 


away in an open place, blade up so that 
droplets of moisture can't run to the 
edge of the blade, causing it to corrode. 
If the blade seems to rust especially 
quickly, look for an iodine bottle with a 
loose stopper; escaping iodine fumes will 
rust a blade overnight. 

Women, forever forbidden access to 
the mysteries of the daily shave by their 
biolog), are strangely fascinated by the 
custom. They will linger for minutes at 
the bathroom door w'atch, entranced, 
as the razor plow* across the foam-lath¬ 
ered stubble of a man's jaw. They’ll sniff 
the scent of shaving cream and inhale 
the aroma of after-shave lotion. They'll 
tell you they're watching merely out of 
curiosity, but the truth is that they envy 
you. What better proof than the fact 
that no woman considers buying her own 
razor until she’s botched up a man's 
finely-honed blades by clumsily using 
them to hack the bristle off her legs. 

In addition to envy, a woman often 
feels more than a little sexual excitement 
when confronted by a shaving male. The 
custom is so thoroughly masculine that 
the fair sex can’t help but be aroused by 
it. Sometimes, after weeks of watching 
a man shave as a preamble to love-mak¬ 
ing, a woman begins to respond to the 
sight like one of Pavlov's dogs. 

All eroticism aside, shaving is certainly 
a gentlemanly custom. Some authorities 
go so far as to maintain that the extent 
of shaving across the w'orld is a measure 
of the spread of civilization. Moreover, 
the smooth-shaven face is often a badge 
of moral uprightness, the mark of an 
honest, law-abiding citizen. Every Holly¬ 
wood villain who ever shot a cowpoke in 
the back wore a two-day stubble like a 
uniform. 

To some men, shaving is simply a 
quick way to refresh yourself after a hard 
dav at the office, a hot, dusty train ride 
or an all-night poker game. To others it 
can be a momentous ceremony. Prisoners 
condemned to execution almost always 
demand a shave before they w f alk that 
last mile. And when a doctor in a New 
York hospital recently broke the new* 


It can be said of all of Miller's writing. 
It can be said of the man. of his life. 

Being in love," he has written, “is 
the natural condition of the heart." 
Henry Miller has always been in love 
with his life; he is one of the gTcat lovers 
of our history. And in a world where men 
barely flirt with the time of dav, he is 
a laughing. Mandarin-like Gulliver whose 
greatest joy, I think, would be to sec the 
Lilliputians grow up as tall and taller 
than he is, so that their squeaking would 
become song; their mad scurrying about, 
a dance; and their rutting in the shad¬ 
ows, a joyous act of lose that would set 
man and all his captive gods free. □ 


to a patient that the man had an incur¬ 
able case of cancer, the patient's first re¬ 
sponse was to carry his shaving kit to 
the bathroom and lather up. 

While shaving is undoubtedly a mas¬ 
culine occupation, in another sense it 
represents a loss of manhood. The beard 
has always been a symbol of manliness, 
and therefore shearing it off even' dav 
is a kind of modified castration. This was 
the conclusion of a team of psvchologists 
who ran a survey for a shaving equip¬ 
ment company to find out how men felt 
about their beards. According to Vance 
Packard in The Hidden Persuaders, the 
psychologists discovered that some men 
even break out in a nervous sweat when 
they shave. Almost all the men who were 
interviewed complained bitterly about 
having to shave every dav, but neverthe¬ 
less showed a deep-seated aversion to los¬ 
ing their whiskers permanently. To 
determine this, the researchers asked the 
following question: “If a cream was of¬ 
fered for sale at a reasonable price which 
in three applications would rid you of 
your beard forever, so that vou would 
never need to shave again, would you 
buy it?" Only three percent of the men 
showed anv interest in such a product. 
One of the few who did explained that 
“it would be okay because I’ve got hair 
on my chest." 

All the same, shaving supply compan¬ 
ies are keeping an open mind about 
beard-removing preparations and explor¬ 
ing all the possibilities. One company 
has sent research scientists into the South 
American jungles to investigate reports 
that a certain plant, when eaten by 
horses, causes the animals to shed their 
manes. Tire company also checked into 
a rumor that a South Afncrican tree bark, 
when bound to the heads of natives, re¬ 
moves their hair. So far, the outfit hasn't 
found any substance that can whisk off 
whiskers without playing havoc with skin 
tissue. But they’re still looking. If such 
a substance exists, they w’ant to know 
about it—perhaps only to suppress it. A 
thing like that could knock tnc bottom 
right out of the styptic pencil market. □ 
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THE BATTLE OF SAVO ISLAND (Continued from pa& SI ) 


The guns trained ’round, but again 
the encniv ship was silent and it glided 
through the murks night without open¬ 
ing fire. The minutes dragged. Mikasva 
ordered speed increased to 30 knots. He 
detached Ydnugi at 1:30 to attack the 
American destrosers so recently passed. 
Then, in rapid succession, new reports 
from the lookouts: 

“Cruiser, seven degrees port!-“Three 
cruisers, nine degrees starboard, moving 
to ri^ht!” 

Mikawa passed the word for the planes 
to drop their parachute flares and in¬ 
stantly the night was illuminated in an 
eerie red brilliance. Range: S.000 meters. 
Captain Ban stood beside his admiral, a 
stolid figure waiting to relay the long 
delat'd Order, but the admiral wasn't 
ready quite vet. Seven frenetic minutes 
would elapse before Gunichi Mikawa’s 
command lashed Chokai' s crowded 
bridge. 

Fx.icth at 14" it came: “Torpedoes 
fire to starboard-/ire!" 

In the Southern Force, first to feel 
the wrath of the Imperial Japanese Navy 
was HMAS Canberra . Captain Frank 
“Ting" Getting commanding. 

Aloft on the foremast of the 9,850 
ton cruinr was Able Seaman Mackin¬ 
tosh. one of the lookouts who was squint¬ 
ing into tlr drizzle, having just come up 
for the 12 to-4 watch. Mackintosh sud¬ 
denly tensed as the shape of a vessel, 
bow on. rammed into focus. But before 
the lookout could speak, torpedo tracks 
were slashing down on both sides. He 
stared in horror at the horizon ahead 
which was bathed in brilliant orangc- 
’• el low flame-gun fire! 

Mackintosh scr ea m cd: “ T orped oes 
both sides! Gunfire dead on the star¬ 
board bow!" 

At about this moment flares drifted 
downward, lighting in ghostly relief the 
forms of cruisers Chicago and Canberra , 
with the transports in the background at 
anchorage. Lieutenant Commander Da¬ 
vid Meslcv. OOD. in the pilot house, 
hit the general alarm and immediately 
Canberra went to Battle Stations. But 
it was ton late. Mikawa's fish were at 
the end of their track and the ones to 
starboard scored; a moment later, the 
first of 24 heavy-caliber shells wrranged 
through the high-hulled cruiser. 

Out horn the pilot house streaked 
Captain Getting. He had been catching 
a few wanks" in his emergency cabin and 
was on his feet, racing to the bridge, a 
few seconds after the torpedo hit. At 43 
Getting, capable and conscientious, was 
one of the youngest RAN officers bucking 
for rear admiral. 

As gunners officer Lieutenant Com¬ 
mander Hole shouted for main batteries 
to train out and commence firing. Get¬ 


ting raced to his side. Mikaw r a s steel 
fists were now- beginning to batter Can¬ 
berra to oblivion. The proud worship, 
built in 1928 under the Naval Arma¬ 
ment Treats Agreement, was utterly un¬ 
able to defend herself. 

Shells screamed in along her topsides 
and superstructure, starting fires, imme- 
diatclv musing a loss of electricity to her 
directors. Then another catastrophe- 
complete loss of power. 

The rain of hammer blows fell on the 
bridge, pilot house, plotting room and 
wings as Canberra , crawling dazedly in 
her own wake, attempted the manual 
fire of her dwindling main batten. Cap¬ 
tain Getting, directing his guns at the 
enemy dead ahead, with the navigator 
and gunnerv officer close by, fell to the 
deck mortallv wounded as an 8-inch 
shell from Choakai ploughed into the 
compartment. There were five enlisted 
ratings present who also sagged to the 
deck as if their legs had been clipped by 
the swift stroke of the Devil's seethe. 
Heavy black smoke boiled up and 
shrouded the bloody, fallen bodies of 
Canberra's command, and wIictc the 
shell had actually hit there was now a 
blaze of fierv light from which individual 
vellow tongues of flame danced along 
the overhead. 

Commander James A. Walsh, the 
cruiser's executive officer who was bat¬ 
tling his way to the bridge from after 
control, came upon this scene of death 
and destruction in which he found his 
commanding officer. A helmsman was 
struggling to his feet, blood spanking 
out of a hole in his shoulder. Walsh, 
now joined bv ship’s doctors Downward 
and Warder, did their utmost to restrain 
Getting but the commanding officer in¬ 
sisted on being placed on his stool and 
directing the fight. 

Reports streamed up to the bridge 
that the engine rooms were afire and 
filled with dead, while out on deck gun¬ 
ners said that the readv rooms were 
beginning to explode from the heat 
alone. Fifty foot flames millraced back 
from the bow to the fan tail, betw een 
which were the blackened corpses of the 
cruiser's deck force. Yet this floating 
charnel house lived on a little longer, 
occasionally grinding out a shot from 
one batten and a few automatic guns, 
and her jagged torpedo holes now r as¬ 
sumed a hard starboard list. 

"Jim, fight her till she goes dowm!" 
Getting, the life slowly beginning to ebb 
from his tom body, whispered to Com¬ 
mander Walsh. 

The F.xec did just that. 

Japanese torpedoes and gunfire merci¬ 
lessly raked this proud vessel, ripping her 
asunder as if she w^as made of shredded 
paper, buckling her decks, and spewing 


her dead and wounded along blood- 
gutted decks and blackened passageways. 
Four-inch shells and 1.1 ammo began to 
explode in a staccato and deafening mill- 
race of flame along her topsides. But her 
crew fought her to the end as bloody, 
half-dead sailors crept out of the miring 
black smoke and staggered to the raifci^gs 
with hot shells which they heaved over¬ 
board in a last, unavailing effort to pre¬ 
vent the cruiser from blowing herself up. 

Mikawa's column of ships turned their 
attention next to Chicago , the first 8- 
inch shell from the flagship neatly clip¬ 
ping the starboard leg of the foremast 
and knocking out XGE Cable to the 
No. 1 director. A Japanese Long Lance 
smashed into the bow and ripped away 
everything to Frame No. 4, the whole 
shapeless mass suddenly hanging there 
like a man swinging from the gallows. 
On the bridge. Captain Howard Bode 
suddenly appeared and ordered the OOD 
to have the searchlights snapped on. His 
cruiser was responding with starshells— 
44 of them-attempting to light the cn- 
cmv. Bode's warship, however, needed 
nonc-and neither would anv other Al¬ 
lied vessel who would taste Mikawa's 
bitter tea this night! 

On the catapults, float plane No. 0388 
was blazing along its diagonals (Canber¬ 
ra's two Walrus scout jobs were likewise 
a bonfire to fire fighting parties) and 
monstrous flames were soaring high 
above the superstructure. 

The cataclysm of death rolled on. 
Mikawa had opened fire at 7,200 yards 
and had now closed to 4.000. In Chica¬ 
go's sickbay, the ship's dentist. Dr. Ben¬ 
jamin Ostering was operating on com¬ 
mander Cecil C. Adell, the executive 
officer, for wounds received in the neck. 
In the main operating room a young sea¬ 
man, Arthur Cornelius Rvan, was about 
to undergo the amputation of his left 
leg. Throughout the heavy cniiscr men 
were falling in pathetic heaps around 
their guns as Bode, who had ordered 
illumination bv searchlight, could not 
only find friendly targets—American de¬ 
stroyer Patterson , the first ship to fire 
on Mikawa and the first to be fired upon 
in return. 

Admiral Mikawa's forces had come, 
struck, and vanished by 1:44 A.M. Cho¬ 
kai w~as bearing dowm on the Northern 
Force of ships on course zero six eight. 
His eight-ship force (minus Yunagi 
which had been detached earlier) was 
inadvertently splitting formation so that 
Aoba r Chokai , Kako and Ktnugasa rode 
together in column, and Y ubari, Tenryu 
and Furutaka in a second column. 

The twin-tailed sea monster bore down 
at full speed on the Northern Force led 
by cruiser Astoria . Lieutenant Comman¬ 
der James R. Topper, the damage control 
officer, was on the bridge serving as 
supervisor of the watch. Captain William 
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C. Green man, a lean, pleasant man from 
Watertown, N.Y., was in his emergency 
cabin abaft the bridge having left similar 
orders as his opposite numbers to “wake 
me if anything happens." 

Topper, 34, noted in Astoria 1 s log a 
few minutes before Chokai 9 s 36-inch 
searchlight snapped on and shells began 
to fall: "Steaming on intercardinal 
courses at ten knots. Sea smooth, visibil¬ 
ity fair. Ceiling down about MOO feet, 
except around Savo Island." At Condi¬ 
tion II, only seven of her l>oilcrs were 
on the line—clear indication that Cap¬ 
tain Greenman—like all others—expected 
nothing of significance to occur before 
morning when the enemy task force 
would be within striking distance of 
Guadalcanal and Tulagi. 

At 1:36 A.M. Topper had been on 
the bridge almost two hours. Neither he. 
nor any other OODS of the Northern 
Force, had heard a TBS warning by de¬ 
stroyer Patterson , a picket, that "strange 
ships are entering the harbor!" So. then, 
the watch was a quiet one, without spe¬ 
cial tension, with the men on the bridge 
occasionally remarking about Japanese 
resistance on Tulagi ("they’re having a 
helluva time there") but nothing else. 

Lieutenant Commander William H. 
Truesdell. the gunnery officer, was nap- 
ping'on the sky control station platform. 
He, too. had given orders to "wake me 
if anything happens." and at 1:44 A.M., 
when the first of Mikawn’s starshclls burst 
over Savo Sound, a sailor woke him. 

"Tell the bridge to sound the general 
alarm!" Truesdell snapped, while below' 
on the bridge Topper saw the same in¬ 
credible sight and quickly dispatched a 
messenger to wake Captain Greenman. 
Then Truesdell ordered the quarter¬ 
master to sound the general alarm. Flares 
signified encmv action and six 8-inch 
guns, the first to be fired by an American 
cruiser in the Northern Force, sundered 
the night. At this moment the com¬ 
manding officer appeared on the bridge 
and, sprinting to the starboard wing 
where his supervisor of the w f atch and 
several others were standing, immediately 
pounced on Topper: 

"Who sounded the general alarm? 
Who gave the order to commence fir¬ 
ing?" 

Then, a moment later: "Topper, I 
think we arc firing on our owti ships. 
Let’s not get excited and act too hastily. 
Cease firing!" 

All gunnery stopped. 

Jhc dark silhouettes of the Japanese 
columns moved closer and in main bat¬ 
tery' control an officer recognized Chokai 
just as she snapped on her searchlight 
and started pouring out a deadly fire. 

The dilemma on the bridge of this 
doomed 9,950-ton cruiser was tanta¬ 
mount to a glass of sake for the onrush- 
* ing Japanese. They were slashing aw r ay 


with gunfire and torpedoes, with no re¬ 
turn fire from the enemy! Greenman, 
troubled by the show' of searchlights and 
gunfire, sadly shook his head and, still 
belies ing that it was all one big horrible- 
mistake, observed: 

"Whether they’re our ships or not. w'c 
will have to stop them. Commence 
firing!” 

At this moment the first of Chokai's 
cight-inchcrs came aboard and, piercing 
the hangar where flat planes were stored, 
instantly turned that area into a raging 
bonfire. Mikawa snapped off his lights 
in satisfaction—the three American cruis¬ 
ers were well lighted! On Astoria , execu¬ 
tive officer Commander Frank F. Shoup 
was racing down a ladder to control aft 
when the shells started coming. Concus¬ 
sion spilled him flat on his face, the net 
result of which was a badly broken leg 
and severe shrapnel bums. The catapult 
and its planes were burning too, and 
Shoup after an heroic effort to toss flam¬ 
ing debris over the side while hobbling 
on one leg, collapsed. Mikawa put As¬ 
toria’s Turret 3 out of commission and a 
short time later when Mikawa decided 
to illuminate again "just to ascertain 
position of these targets," Turret 2. 

The black hand of death now' quickly 
pressed down on Grcenman’s cruiser, as 
sailors in Turret 1, both chamber and 
upper powder rooms, fell victims to the 
first Japanese shells. Geysers of water 
leaped up around the stricken vessel. 

The Northern Force, speed upped to 
1 5 knots, maneuvered wildly as all hell 
broke loose. Astoria, in danger of col¬ 
lision with Quincy which was flaming 
from bow to stern by now, came to full 
left rudder. 

Greenman, on the bridge of his gal¬ 
lant cruiser, was fighting mad—too late. 
Enemy shells had already started to make 
of his ship a crematorium. 

Vincennes, command vessel of this 
formation, suffered her fatal drubbing by 
Mikawa in exactly 18 minutes. 

Ironically, this warship had carried the 
ashes of Japan’s foreign minister to the 
United States back to his homeland in 
1939, A comparatively new cruiser with 
the latest in fire power, Vinnr Maru , as 
her devoted crew of a thousand called 
her, had also been the victim of inde¬ 
cision and lethargy when Mikawa pre¬ 
sented his calling card. 

Lieutenant Commander Craighill, as¬ 
sistant gunnery officer, wns standing in 
the pilot house sweeping the sea with his 
glasses at 1:43 A.M. when a flash of light 
"which might have been gunfire lighted 
the skv for an instant " As four stars 
burst on his port quarter, Craighill told 
the OOD to wake the captain. An in¬ 
stant later, the sky, which to this mo¬ 
ment had been leaden and squally, 
brightened under the flash of Japanese 
main battery. In main battery control. 


Commander R. L. Adams-"Guns’ -saw 
the shells at the same instant. All reports 
streamed into the bridge as a messenger 
raced to awaken Captain Ricfkohl. 
"Commence firing!" Riefkohl roared. 
Then Ricfkohl. seeing a searchlight’s 
glare on the water close aboard, angrily 
ordered the light doused (Chokai $), 
thinking it was his owti. but instead of 
compliance which he fullv expected. Rief¬ 
kohl saw' the first giant water spouts 
resulting from Kako’s initial salvo. Range 
was down to 8,250 yards as that miss was 
recorded at 500 yards. Vinnx .Maru, 
charging angrily at the light, slammed 
out a full salvo (her second) at the sil¬ 
houette which was Kinugasa. In the next 
moment, as Japanese gunnery began to 
tell, her salvos fell off sharply. The 
enemy’s first shells screamed aboard in 
the vicinity of the hangars and well deck; 
a movie projection booth burst into 
flame and the nearbv stores of aviation 
gasoline. Flames, licking their wav greed¬ 
ily over the warship, jumped to a ladder 
to where Commander. W. F. A. Mullen, 
the exec, was coming down and Mullen, 
braving the flames, raced aft to start the 
fire pumps and direct, fire fighting teams. 

In the pilot house. Captain Riefkohl 
was watching with growing dissatisfaction 
and alarm, his own salvos falling away to 
token firing. His first reaction was to 
order an increase of speed to 20 knots "to 
close the encmv" with the “wheel put 
over hard left." However, at this moment 
disaster overtook the bridge of the Vin¬ 
cennes. A direct hit was sustained bv the 
bridge which killed and wounded a great 
number of the personnel there and 
knocked out communications both to her 
own engine rooms and to the other war¬ 
ships of the Northern Force. With steer 
ing now reduced to "the white pointer. 
Virinv Maru made her emergency turn 

Astoria and Quincy, captained bv 
former destroyer men like Riefkohl. 
turned instinctively. But the execution of 
this maneuver was of no avail. Japanese 
fire, murderously accurate as the range 
came down to 4.000 yards, deluged the 
Vincennes with 85 major caliber shells 
fired point blank. 

All power to gun turrets failed. On the 
signal bridge, the flag bags burst into 
flame. Hits streamed into Main Radio 
knocking out radar, radio transmitters, 
communications, and scattering blue¬ 
jackets in a welter of sudden death. In 
the turrets themselves, the hoists be¬ 
came instantly inoperative as encmv fire 
raked her lengthwise down the starboard 
side. Finally, both engine rooms became 
“black and dead." Alf guns were out of 
commission. Her ensign, shot aw*a\ by 
enemy gunners who redoubled their 
efforts at the sight of "an Admiral’s flag,” 
was now', under great hazard, replaced 
with a new' one by Chief Signalman 
George J. Moore who braved their mur- 
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derous fire. Death slewed across the gun 
decks with rapier swiftness. 

Cruiser Quincy, 9 >75-tons, was mor¬ 
tally wounded almost at the same 
moment. Like the others, Captain 
Samuel N. Moore, upon hearing the 
alarm, rushed out from his emergency 
cabin where he had been napping in 
time to see starshclls falling over Savo 
Sound. Commander Edward E. Billings, 
supervisor of the watch, told the captain 
as he stormed out in time to see strange 
ships illuminating. “They’re not ours, 
sir!” 

But Moore had a distinctly different 
reaction, probably the only commanding 
officer to so react. “Fire on the search¬ 
lights’” he roared. “Commence firing!” 

Quincy, boiling up now' at 15 knots, 
turned on recognition lights. But the 
principle that it was better to be safe 
than sound availed her nothing. Mikaw'a 
bowed politely and identified himself 
with steel spitting main batteries. Whose 
ships were those? Was it some kind of 
drill? Men at strategic stations, among 
them Lieutenant Commander M. B. 
Hennebergcr who would soon become 
Astoria's ranking survivor, were still pon¬ 
dering the mvstcrv when the terrible 
truth emerged from the murk of Savo 
Sound. 

Captain Moore, following OTC’s lead, 
swring his sli p hard over to comply with 
Ricfkohl s maneuver and as he was doing 
this Japanese shells ripped into his cruis¬ 
er's catapults setting the float jobs afire. 
Now Mikawa's gunners licked their chops 
and poured it on. Instantly Director 1 
went out. Turret 3 took a direct hit after 
jamming in train, killing all hands. A 
hailstorm of raking fire deluged the 1.1 
and 40-mm mounts, battering these guns 
and all personnel to oblivion. The few' 
who crawled away terribly wounded, col¬ 
lapsed on deck and died in the bonfires. 

Then, at this moment. Qumcv’s bridge 
took a direct hit. 

Across the wildly' lighted waters cruiser 
Astoria was the victim of a shell on her 
bridge forward of the emergency cabin, a 
hit which knocked out communications 
and killed a half-dozen men. Grecnman, 
unhurt save for shrapnel wnunds, stag¬ 
gered to the wheel where Quartermaster 
1/c R. Williams lav dead at the feet of 
Boatswain's Mate 1/c J. Young, himself 
severely wounded. Grecnman started to 
grab the wheel but Quartermaster 1/c R. 

A Radkc was there and grabbed it him¬ 
self. 


“I think we're on 185 
croaked Young. “Stav with it-' 
He did. 


degrees.” 


On the boat deck the motor launcl 
now' caught hell. Wooden boats, ha 
mered by the falling shells, quic 
burned to kindling and, in turn, tc 
holocaust. The gun decks, too, wh 
^ inch ammo w'as stored in ready bos 
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caught fire and began to explode. Men 
lay in grotesque piles around the twisted 
steel of their weapons pleading for help. 

Astoria , dead in the water, flaming 
from one end of her to the other, lasted 
out the terrible night alone with her dead 
and wounded. 

Vincennes , down by the head and 
sinking fast, gave her few survivors time 
to get on deck for an orderly abandon¬ 
ment. Captain Riefkohl, orderly Cor¬ 
poral Patrick and Chief Yeoman L. E. 
Stuckcr were the last to leave the ship. 
The three men went around the deck to 
sec if there w'as anyone yet alive and 
then, only after they were sure that there 
wasn't, calmly stepped overboard and 
into the deep body of w'ater which wnuld 
henceforth be called Iron bottom Sound. 
Vincennes , blazing fiercely amidships, 
went down at 2:50 A.M. 

Quincy , caught in a crossfire of the two 
Japanese columns, had succumbed fifteen 
minutes earlier. Captain Sam Moore, in 
the pilot house, where a direct hit had 
been sustained, died with most of his 
bridge crew. Then, in rapid succession, 
all his guns were quickly silenced and 
the holes in his ship began to admit the 
sea. Lieutenant Commander Hennc- 
berger. realizing the utter futility of 
trying to save her, told a subordinate to 
order all hands over the side. So it was. 
Quincy's fighting skipper lay a corpse in 
her battered bridge, one of 332 men 
aboard her to succumb to Mikaw'a’s fate¬ 
ful visit that night. 

Admiral Gunichi Mikaw'a snapped off 
his searchlight and started moving out 
of Savo Sound, work done bevond even 
his wildest expectations. Only one small 
chore remained for the jubilant cncmv 
columns barreling out virtually intact, 
with minor damage sustained bv a few' 
ships including Chokai . the flagship, vic¬ 
tim of an 8-inch shell in her chart room. 
This was American destroyer Ralph Tal¬ 
bot. As the tiny silhouette of the tin 
can loomed in the darkness at radar range 
of 3,300 yards, Mikaw'a ordered light 
cruiser Vbari to “dispose of that” while 
he hastily reformed the task force. And 
Talbot . victim of an earlier mauling in 
what to her w r as a tw'o-part battle, now' 
suddenly was sundered bv three Long 
Lances which set her ablaze, knocked out 
director control, the No. 4 gun, and 
turned her into a floating junk heap with 
a 20 degree starboard list. 

There was much discussion on the 
Japanese flagship as to whether they 
should go back and attack the American 
transports. But Mikawa. who would be 
criticized in time for “a lack of initia¬ 
tive, was fearful that Fletcher's aircraft 
would catch him in The Slot and his 
stunning victory would be overshadowed 
by tragic defeat. Mikawa had no w'ay of 
knowing that the American vice admiral 
was hauling off to the south at this very 


moment and that he could attack trans¬ 
ports with impunity. Thus far he had 
come a w'ay with 35 dead and 51 
w'oundcd, a trifling matter when con¬ 
sidered in the light of what might have 
been. 

At 2:33 A.M. his signal w'as flasfeS: 
“All ships withdraw. Force in line, 
course 320 degrees, speed 30 knots.” 

He might have added “and let's not 
push our luck . . .” 

American destroyers fared horrend¬ 
ously this night too. Bagley (Com¬ 
mander Ceorge A. Sinclair) had had a 
brief encounter w'hen steaming with the 
Southern force in the opening phase of 
the battle. When enemy ships came in 
range, Sinclair, torpedo primers not in¬ 
serted, made quick adjustments and fired 
four fish. Four timed explosions, pos¬ 
sibly “end of runs,” were heard bv Tor¬ 
pedoman 3/c Edward Ryan. Then, for 
reasons still not clear. Bagley hauled off 
and “lost” the battle. 

Destroyer Blue (Commander H. N. 
Williams) had even worse luck if such 
was possible. Patrolling on a line west of 
Savo with his radar gear functioning 
properly. Blue passed close aboard to 
Mikaw'a's ships without detecting them. 
The onlv thing that this destroyer caught 
as a result of her sweeps was an inter- 
coastal tramp carrying a native crew and 
coconuts! Perhaps, as has been pointed 
out, her mistakes were due to an in¬ 
experienced radar operator who was con¬ 
fused by the ‘pips’ caused bv the islands 
themselves, but in any event nothing 
deterred Blue from her oblivious cruising. 

Helm (Lieutenant Commander Ches¬ 
ter E. Carrol) and Wilson (Lieutenant 
Commander Walter H. Price) made pre¬ 
cious small contributions to American 
“face.” Helm , in the vanguard of the Nor¬ 
thern Force, looked over her shoulder, as 
it were, and saw the gun flashes. She 
barreled back and exchanged shots with 
a friendly ship and then hauled off again 
at high speed to run dowTi new' phan¬ 
toms. Wilson , firing 200 rounds of 5- 
inch, at disappearing targets, opened this 
battle w'ith two mounts w'hich wouldn't 
train—a lot of noise and no potatoes. 

Only Ralph Talbot (Lieutenant Com¬ 
mander Joseph W. Callahan), and then 
at the end or the battle, acquitted herself 
well in combat. DestTovcr Jarvis died 
the following morning. This ship, w'hich 
had been hit in the Air raid that same 
afternoon, was making speed for Au¬ 
stralia to effect repairs. She was traveling 
alone and no doubt saw' the Japanese task 
force, but had no means of communica¬ 
tion and was unable to report. Japanese 
planes of the 25th Air Flotilla, identify¬ 
ing her as an Achilles<hss cruiser, 
blasted her to extinction when they came 
down on the morning raid. 

Nearly 1,000 men were in the w'ater at 



2: SO A.M. when the main action broke 
off. Canberra , a fiery wreck, was still 
afloat as was Astoria ; in similar straits, 
with her gallant captain and crew at¬ 
tempting vainly to save her. But save 
her they could not. 

What of the commanders—Crutchley 
and Turner? Crutchley missed the battle 
of his life. He was returning to the 
Southern Force after a hectic session with 
Turner aboard the McCawley. 

“I was in complete ignorance of the 
number or nature of the enemy force 
and the progress of the action being 
fought!'’ he said later. 

And so he was. He learned of the 
fight by hearing the drumming of guns 
and seeing the flashes of light over Savo 
Sound. He learned (to his horror) by 
calling on TBS the skippers of the 
Chicagq and San Juan. Little by little, 
Crutchley—like Turner—learned that hell 
literally had broken loose and that the 
only thing possible at this point was an 
attempt to pick up the pieces. 

Destroyers were sent out to search . . . 
and they found the grisly remains of 
men and ships. Canberra , dispatched to 
the bottom by a tin can after several 
unsuccessful attempts, died early Sundav 
morning. She had battled to the end as 
her dying commanding officer had ord¬ 
ered. Astoria's crew abandoned and then 
returned, only to fight a losing battle 
against the sea which continued into 
noon the following day when Navy 
rescue tugs decided the venture was hope¬ 
less. She rolled over on her beam ends 
and disappeared slowly, to port, at 12:15 


P.M. The sea was again deceptively calm. 

Admiral Turner was now frantic to 
quit before the bombers came down 
again. 

Admiral Fletcher, withdrawing to the 
south, learned of the battle but refused 
to head around for his earlier-stated rea¬ 
sons. 

Admiral Crutchley, probably talking to 
himself by now, gathered the last water¬ 
logged survivor from Savo Sound. 

General Vandergrift? Boiling mad 
because his troops, w r ith short supplies 
and no cover, were cast upon these un¬ 
friendly islands to await an unwarranted 
doom. 

So went the morning. The evacuation, 
which began shortly after the sinking of 
Astoria , culminated some days later in 
New' Caledonia where Vice Admiral 
Robert L. Ghormlev, overall commander 
of Operation Watchtower, listened in¬ 
credulously to the tale of horror. Ghorm- 
lev, who would drag down as large a 
share of the blame for Savo as any man. 
did his best to regroup his battered 
forces. But his best was not nearly good 
enough. 

Four months later, on October 12, the 
Navy Department released the full story. 
Still later, an investigating committee 
headed by Admiral Arthur Hepburn 
visited the scene and interviewed hun¬ 
dreds of survivors. These findings, still 
labeled secret after 20 years, arc sum¬ 
marized by Rear Admiral Samuel Eliot 
Morison in his multi-volume Histon of 
U. S. Naval Operations in World War 
II. Morison states: 


THE WEDDING GIFT (Continued from page H) 


“Very noble and Popenoeish,” I said. 

“Yes, indeed. He had me sold on it. 
Oh, I sometimes wondered if he wasn’t 
getting a little on the side, since he told 
me-he assured me—that it w^as much 
more difficult for him to stop. But I usu¬ 
ally didn’t think of it. As long as I 
didn’t know—1 mean, hell, virginity is 
ninety-nine per cent mental, anyhow'. 
Then one day, in a little restaurant on 
campus—’’ 

“You go to college?” I asked. 

“Yes.” 

“What year are you?” 

“A senior.” 

I nodded happily. At least nineteen. 

“I was sitting in this little restaurant,” 
she continued, “in a booth. There were 
several fellow's in the booth behind us. 
The^Jknew my fiance, but didn’t know' 
me. They were talking about what col¬ 
lege students usually talk about, and one 
of them—an eyewitness, apparently—de¬ 
scribed in pretty vivid detail the—did¬ 
dling (that’s not what he called it) that 
my fiance was getting from one of the 
campus sexpots. The girls sitting with 
me were embarrassed, indignant, horri¬ 
fied, and damned interested, I can tell 


you. I was very calm, very cosmopolitan. 
I told them ‘Just wait until June. Then 
I’ll be the sole distributor’.” She paused. 

“This is your way of getting even,” 1 
said. 

“It’s sort of a dirty trick on you.” 

I nodded, mute and mournful, believ¬ 
ing it. Remember, I was young. “Did it 
help?” I asked accusingly. 

“But this is only part of it,” she ex¬ 
claimed. 

“Oh?” I said, and reached for her, but 
she stood, evading me. 

“Yes.” She smiled, and there was no 
uncertainty in it, no determination, even. 
It was knowing. “You see, after we’re 
married—” 

“You’re still going to marry him?” 

“Of course. 1 love him. I could never 
marrv anyone else. After we’re married- 
on our wedding night-after he’s taken 
his shower and is fresh and eager and 
smelling of lotion-when he comes out of 
the bathroom and toward the bed-then 
I’m going to tell him.” 

“Tell him?” I was beginning to feel 
chill'. 

“Yes. I’m going to tell him that I 
know about the campus sexpot, and that 


(a) Inadequate condition of readi¬ 
ness on all ships to meet sudden night 
attack. 6 

“(b) Failure to recognize the impli¬ 
cations of the presence of enemy planes 
in the vicinity to attack. 

(c) Misplaced confidence in the 
capabilities of radar installations on 
R alph Talbot and Blue. 

(d) failure of communications, 
which resulted in lack of timelv receipt 
of vital enemy contact information ” 

Admiral Mikaw’a? That illustrious con- 
querer hightailed home in a jubilant 
mood, looking over his shoulder for 
Fletcher’s carrier planes which would 
never come. Only one short sequel to 
Savo remained to be played out: S-44 
versus cruiser Kako. An American sub¬ 
marine skipper on w'ar patTol off New 
Britain spotted Mikavva’s homeward- 
bound task force and promptlv dis¬ 
patched pickles on a deadly track. Down 
by the head went Kako . 

But the battle-unmistakablv a Japan¬ 
ese victory—was over. A plucky, iron- 
nerved son of Heaven had left four 
cruisers in the graveyard to the south¬ 
west. Death toll: 1,024. America would 
never forget this debacle—nor would 
Mikawa, soon to rise a notch to vice 
admiral for his single night’s perform¬ 
ance. 

In Washington. Admiral King, the 
Chief of Naval Operations, gritted his 
teeth and accepted these losses philo- 
sophically. One could lose the battle and 
still win the war although, after the Savo 
debacle, it hardly seemed possible. □ 


it’s perfectly all right, that I don’t mind 
a bit because I’m not a virgin cither. But 
it’s really not so bad. I’ll tell him. be¬ 
cause at least he’s the second. The first— 
I’ll tell him-thc first was a total 
stranger.” 

“Mv God,” 1 whispered. 

“He’s not verv original. I suppose he’ll 
give me pearls.” She bent to kiss me. 
“Goodbye, mv dear.” she whispered. 
“And thank you.” 

I watched the society pages in June, 
and I saw her again. She and her hus¬ 
band, a crew-cut blond with a Scandina¬ 
vian name and a confident smile. It made 
me queasy—the Dresden doll and the big 
happy Swede. Big happy Swede, in a 
matter of hours to learn that the Dresden 
china had been shattered—that w'hat he 
had set his heart upon was gone, irre- 
tricvablv. What he would share upon his 
wedding night was only the knowledge of 
its passing. He would share it with his 
Dresden doll, and with a total stranger. 

I have thought of it often, since, espe- 
ciallv on rainv nights. If I ever marry, I 
know that I shall think of it on my wed¬ 
ding night, and trip over the rug on my 
wav from the bathroom to the bed. □ 

gentleman—63 
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Here’s a new prize package tor the plavlul 
executive! lour beautiful puzzle ^11 1 s in 
lull color: there's mischievous Margie, and 
naughty Nancy, joyful Janice and sexy 
Suzv. each lor just one dollar. Ami —if you 
buy three you get one />>v' What a gilt this 
is lor a buddy who claims he can hgure am 
woman out! Or take home a batch for your 
own amusement, or lor a slag party game 
that’s a real rotiser. You've never known 
real girl problems until you’ve played with 
these beauties. Order by number, please. 


ESCAPADE. DEPT GE- >265CHARLTON BUILDING. DERBY. CONNECTICUT 

name_____ 

address___ 

city--state_ 

□ Enclosed is $1.00 

Please rush me the ESCAPADE JIG-SAW GIRL 
checked below: 

□ Margie #1 C Nancy #2 □ Janice it3 □ Suzy it4 

□ Enclosed is $3.00. 

Please rush me all four ESCAPADE JIG-SAW GIRLS. 










IT’S AN EYE-DAZZLER! 
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